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GOOD MEMORY WORK IN LITERATURE, A RARE BUT GLAD AND 
BLESSED HABIT OF LIFE.* 


MEMORY POWER AND HABITS OF SOME DISTINGUISHED MEN, 


T seemed best to take an early morning 
] train for Philadelphia. As we neared 
The Gap it had become light enough to 
distinguish objects at a distance. In a 
field over towards the Mine Hills some 
sattle and horses were stirring, and a little 
creature, much smaller than any of them, 
a moving dot on the morning landscape, 
was passing about from one to another, 
rousing up those that had not yet risen, 
and getting them together with the evi- 
dent purpose of driving them to the barn. 
In that small moving figure they recog- 
nized their master. 

He little dreams, that child, that he is 
the head and crown of the material crea- 
tion; that for him the round world was 
made; that for him the sun was hung in 
the heavens, a flaming sphere equal in 
bulk to one and a quarter millions of 
worlds like that on which he drives the 
cattle; that for him the vast solar system 
was planned and brought into being 
through billions of years, across which 
the light of the sun that comes to us in 
eight minutes is eight hours in passing; 
that for him sea and land exist in right 
proportion; that for him the axis of the 
earth was tilted at the proper angle for 
the necessary change of seasons; that for 
him the seven-stringed harp of light 
makes beauty of color, as the seven- 
stringed harp of sound makes music; 
that for him exists all the wealth of the 
mineral, the vegetable, and the animal 


* Address by J. P. McCaskey before the 
Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association in 
1898. Republished, with additions, to oblige 
some teachers of twenty years ago. 








world; that all was made for him, that 
little boy on the hillside, since he is the 
only creature who can be taught to weigh 
and consider, to appreciate and enjoy and 
be grateful for what God has given; 
that for him both here and hereafter is 
the knowledge of the wisest and the wis- 
dom of the best; that his form and seem- 
ing are the image and likeness of the Di- 
vine; and that his life, with the happy 
incident of death upon the way, should 
tend always onward and upward, “ever 
nearing, never near to God.” And one 
man who shall attain to the wisdom and 
stature of angelic excellence is worth it 
all—all, and more. 

Indeed, for the creation of our earth 
and our solar system, and the hundred 
millions of solar systems more or less 
like our own of which the universe is 
made up, I see no reason other than this, 
namely, that immortal beings “made in 
the image of God” may begin their life 
in these worlds in God’s own time and way. 
On our earth countless good men and 
women have lived their lives, and passed 
on to a higher stage of being. Countless 
more have lived such lives and died such 
deaths that it would seem far better if they 
had never been born. The boy that drives 
these cattle has been upon the planet but a 
little while. The life upon which he has 
entered may be for him the first stage of 
an endless blessed existence, if lived wor- 
thily; or it may be ended soon in that 
“second death,” of which the Bible gives 
solemn but mysterious warning. He knows 
perhaps nothing, thinks nothing, of these 
things as he passes from one to another 
of the strange creatures about him. He 
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knows little, and thinks little of anything 
—hardly more, it may be, than his dog. 
He simply drives the horses and cattle 
from the pasture field to the barn in the 
early morning, while the great world rolls 
on, bringing his part of it out of the dark- 
ness and under the sun, for another day of 
ordinary life upon the farm. 

This little creature will grow somehow. 
Now, if he is a being of such vast import- 
ance in God’s plan—and who will say 
that he is not, even in the frightful wreck 
he so often makes of himself and his pos- 
sibilities—what is to be done for him? 
Simply the best in every way, by home 
and church and school. It is for the 
school mainly that we are responsible. 
We must put good thought into his mind 
and right purposes into his heart, so far as 
we may be able to do this. What will do 
most for him? Surely those things that 
are “lovely and of good report,’ the 
thoughts and words of the wisest and best. 
And this angels’ food, this manna, must 
not merely be shown to the child, spoken 
of to the child—he must feed upon it, 
must make it his own, by storing it in his 
memory, saying its words and thinking its 
thought, until it become a dominant part 
of himself, regnant, determining, in so far 
as possible, the very essence and quality of 
his intellectual and spiritual being. 

“Come and see,” was the reply of Philip 
to the question of Nathanael; and the Mas- 
ter to whom they came said to them: 
“Hereafter ye shall see Heaven open and 
the angels of God ascending and descend- 
ing.” Heaven is open, and more than ever 
in these latter days, if we will but have it 
so. Its message comes to us in ten thou- 
sand voices of “angels ascending and de- 
scending,” now trumpet-tongued, now quiet 
as love’s gentlest whisper, if we have but 
ears to hear and hearts open to receive it. 
An angel is but a messenger—sometimes a 
prophet or a poet, now a preacher or 
teacher, now a mother, now a child. 
Through manifold agencies and in count- 
less ways is given the message of God to 
man,—but there are millions who never 
hear these angel voices. It is a winsome 
message, it is a thrilling message, it is a 
solemn message. It is heard with careless 
indifference, with transient interest and 
wonder, or with abiding trust and devotion. 
The parable of the sower is the story of 
results, and it is the chief business of the 
teacher, as the messenger and servant of 
the Great Master, so to sow good seed in 
the minds and hearts of the young, and to 
cultivate the soil for that sowing, that the 
harvest may be “some thirty, and some 
sixty, and some an hundred.” 

He should know the best himself, being 
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always a learner, and should so teach the 
child that it may grow day by day more 
worthy of its high destiny. This, we all 
agree, is the end and purpose of all our 
knowledge. For this the schools have been 
organized. In them we teach réading, 
writing and arithmetic, the fundamental 
branches of an ordinary education. Along 
with these essential branches and after 
they have been acquired, should go thought, 
thought, thought always—the literature of 
power kept not abreast with but far in ad- 
vance of the mere literature of knowledge 
—to quote the familiar contrast suggested 
by De Quincey. Our schools run too much 
to the latter kind of instruction, which is 
deceptive in promise and full of disappoint- 
ment in its results. 

I do not propose to argue that such a 
faculty as memory exists, nor how much 
we owe to it every day of our lives, nor 
what its function, where it is located in the 
brain, nor whether or not it is a sort of 
“organic phosphorescence,” as the text- 
book we use in physiology learnedly sug- 
gests. I take most of this for granted, just 
as I do the sun, or the earth, or any other 
sure thing. I take it too in the sense of 
the old Latin rule, “Recordor, memini, 
reminiscor, and obliviscor govern the 
genitive,” that its work is always in part, 
and never to be in all, and through all, and 
over all. But we should always strive to 
make that little more—of things worth re- 
membering. 

We hear men speak of one good thing 
and another learned during school days. 
One or two of these things stand out as 
headlands looming high and grand out of 
the mists. Few speak of many things— 
some seem to think of nothing. How can 
this gain for a lifetime be assured to the 
pupil? By learning things worth knowing, 
and by having such frequent repetition of 
the same as will fix them in the heart even 
more than in the memory, so that they 
come back, like Wordsworth’s Daffodils: 


For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude, 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 


This I am always very willing to risk, 
namely, what intelligent boys and girls 
twenty years hence will say and think of 
this kind of methodical memory work in 
literature. I do not ask the judgment of 
men and women now in the work of teach- 
ing and supervision. I do not ask the ap- 
proval of scholars or men of affairs. I 
might, perhaps, as well ask their approval 
of sunlight, fresh air, and good water. I 
simply ask, What will these boys and girls 
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say of it when they have grown to years 
of sober discretion? I know what they will 
say. They say it even now—and they will 
say it then with an emphasis tenfold 
stronger than to-day. 

In the old shorter Catechism of a hun- 
dred and seven questions and answers that 
we used to recite at home on Sunday 
afternoons—our good mother asking the 
questions—was this: “What is the chief 
end of man?” The negro of South Africa, 
whose early training had been neglected, 
said, “To steal oxen;” the broker king of 
Wall Street, the result of whose training 
seems in some respects hardly better than 
that of the African, might say, “To steal 
railroads;” but the old Westminster has 
the answer clear and strong: “ Man’s chief 
end is to glorify God and to enjoy him for- 
ever.” Then came the great question, 
“What is God?” “Ged is a Spirit, in- 
finite, eternal, and unchangeable, in his 
being, wisdom, power, holiness, justice, 
goodness, and truth.” Is it well to put the 
Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Commandments 
and things like these into the mind of the 
child, so committed to memory that they 
may be repeated almost without thought? 
Yes, ten thousand times yes, in the hope, 
the sure hope, we might almost say, of the 
time in more mature life when they may be 
discussed, and pondered, and wondered at, 
and thought over—influencing life and des- 
tiny. They go deep and stay always. 

In the deeps of the human heart are good 
and evil. Let us put in all the good we can, 
and put it deep, as deep as we can. The 
roiling of this fountain may send out a 
very foul stream, because it is from a very 
foul deep; or it may send out a stream of 
pure sweet waters, because the fountain is 
clean. Some weeks ago I sat near two 
young men, college students, who in the 
freedom of the place talked, I suppose, as 
they would have done in their own room. 
Their talk was only blackguardism, pro- 
fanity, and slang. The sweetest name, the 
purest thing, to them were nothing but in- 
terjections and by-words. If, during their 


‘school-boy days, thoughts sweet and strong 


and good, in the language of the masters of 
prose and poetry, had been imbedded in 
the deeps of their being, could they be so 
coarse, degraded, and brutal in thought and 
language now? Could this mental and 
spiritual filth and abomination be the out- 
come of such early culture of the taste and 
the memory? 

Some months ago, in Philadelphia, in a 
popular restaurant frequented daily by 
hundreds of ladies and gentlemen, two 
well-dressed young men sat down on the 
opposite side of the table at which I hap- 
pened to be taking supper. There were 





but three of us at the table. The young 
girls were passing from place to place 
giving attention to the guests, and could 
readily hear their indecent conversation. 
After a few moments I told them that 
their blackguardism must stop. One of 
them said they were not directing their 
remarks to me. As I was directing mine 
to them there was some emphasis to the 
brief conversation. Everybody around 
began to give it attention, and they were 
quiet enough for the rest of their meal. 
They got away as soon as they could— 
cowards as well as blackguards. 

And this shameless degradation, this 
moral rottenness, is not at all uncommon. 
There are thousands of just such young 
men to be found in our colleges, and tens 
and hundreds of thousands outside their 
halls. Can we, by encouraging better 
memory work in the schools, reduce this 
crop of dragon’s teeth? Out of the depths 
indeed! It is this deeper nature, in which 
lie hidden the springs of impuls¢ and action, 
things we do without thought and continue 
to do because they have become almost 
automatic, that we must reach during the 
period of childhood and youth. 

A man noted for profanity, whom I knew 
very well, had almost abandoned the habit. 
One day being startled by a serious danger 
which he had narrowly escaped, he burst 
forth into such a torrent of blasphemy as 
shocked all who heard him. There was 
no thought of gratitude because of his nar- 
row escape from death. The flood-gates 
of his baser nature had broken loose, and 
all the blackness of that hidden or re- 
strained flood was pouring forth, in a re- 
sistless tide, “out of the heart!” Let us 
put the best, and that in its best form, into 
the hearts that come under our influence 
in the schools, always remembering, as we 
are told in the Book of Wisdom, that “A 
good man out of the good treasure of the 
heart bringeth forth good things; and an 
evil man out of the evil treasure of his 
heart bringeth forth evil things. For by 
thy words thou shalt be justified, and by 
thy words thou shalt be condemned.” 

A recent writer says that in education 
it is much easier to work with the intel- 
lect than with the heart. “It is the place 
of literature to affect the heart, and litera- 
ture is a subject difficult to teach because 
it deals with the heart. The greatest 
factor in the school-room is not the study 
but the teacher. What grows out of the 
school-room is his power of putting the 
breath of life into what he teaches. 
James Russell Lowell held that love of 
English literature—love of the language 
and the masterpieces in it—is one of the 
great factors in character building. The 
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child who reads, who loves books, should 
be guided until he is, say, fifteen years 
old. Then he will want good books, good 
literature.” Fill his mind with good, so 
far as possible, and coarse, bad things will 
have little attraction for him. 

President Eliot, of Harvard University, 
says: “ There are bits of poetry in my mind 
learned in infancy that have stood by me 
in keeping me true to my ideas of duty and 
life. Rather than lose these I would have 
missed all the sermons I have ever heard.” 
No teacher knows what he or she is doing 
when living thoughts like these in “bits of 
poetry,” as Eliot call them, are put deep 
into the mind and heart of the child. This 
is using the memory for its best and high- 
est end, heart culture. The immortals 
here speak to the child by day and by night, 
tenderly, lovingly, with a wisdom born of 
God. They reach out angel hands as when 
upon the earth—hardly more angelic now 
than then—and confiding childhood, drawn 
by some hegvenly attraction, puts its little 
hand in theirs and walks onward smiling 
towards their blessed land. 

Goethe, the famous German author, 
scholar, and thinker, claimed that “it is 
the daily duty of every civilized person to 
ook upon a good picture, hear a little 
good music, and commit to memory a few 
words from some reasonable mind.” The 
Jate Frances E. Willard, in a recent and 
Seautiful tribute to Prof. W. P. Jones, her 
first teacher in the Woman’s College of 
Evanston, Illinois, testifies to the value 
of this work in her own life. She says: 
“He asked all of us girls to form the 
habit of committing at least one verse a day 
from the best poets. To assist us in this 
he made it a rule of his rhetoric class, often 
cutting choice scraps from the newspapers 
of the day, saying: ‘Learn that; it will 
be a jewel laid up in the casket of your 
mind.’” Miss Willard adds: “It became 
so much a habit with me that I have pinned 
to my dressing-glass at this moment a lit- 
tle collection containing seven of the best 
sonnets ever written, some of which I am 
committing to memory for the first time, 
others I am recalling and making familiar, 
having learned them long ago.” ‘The things 
that profit ourselves are the ones we 
should pass on to others, that they also may 
have benefit in like manner. Why not take 
Goethe’s advice and adopt Miss Willard’s 
habit? Why not adopt it along with our 
pupils, instead of merely giving them good 
advice in this direction, advice that will be 
taken by very few of them? Example is 
so much better than precept. 

Let us, then, insure to pupils such treas- 
ure that they may be rich in things im- 
mortal. We are appointed to be their 
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teachers, and we may be held to stern ac- 
count for our stewardship. Let us not 
forget that “as a man thinketh so is he;” 
that “the child is father to the man;” that 
we have opportunity in part to educate the 
child, and that we are, therefore, in part 
responsible for the education which he re- 
ceives, and for its results in determining 
the character of the man. 

It is the business of the teacher to ex- 
orcise, so far as he can, the blind and 
dumb devil of ignorance and prejudice. 
It requires time and effort; the remedial 
influence of good thought, old and new, 
permeating the mass like leaven; and the 
helpful atmosphere of an invigorating and 
wholesome life. A school may, indeed, 
with some propriety be regarded as an 
eye and ear infirmary, the business of the 
teacher to open blind eyes and to unstop 
deaf ears. The good teacher is a skillful 
oculist and aurist on the intellectual and 
spiritual side. “Do you see?” “Yes— 
No.” “You must see; now look.” “It is 
men as trees, walking ”—but in time it is 
men as men. It may be confused sounds 
at first and for long—at length pulsing 
harmony, music of the celestial world. 
He or she who does this work best must 
know the best in literature, the best in life. 

We should read more of this best liter- 
ature in the schools, and especially should 
we store in the memory much of the best 
in prose and poetry which is our rich 
legacy of thought from the great and good 
of past ages. We, like the children, often 
listen with eagerness and are impressed 
with the truth and beauty and power of 
what the blessed dead have written; but, 
again like the children, we turn aside and 
Straightway forget. We should instead 
remember, and, so far as we can, make 
it our business and their business to re- 
member. The Hebrew child, the Greek 
child, the Roman child, was required to 
commit to memory the most important and 
best things known in their day. These na- 
tions knew the importance and value of 
good memory work in giving strength to 
purpose, bias to disposition, arid force to 
character; and to no other nations of the 
ancient world do we of these better days 
owe so much. They made it imperative 
that certain things of universal interest and 
importance should be securely lodged in the 
memory. “Thou shalt tezch them dili- 
gently unto thy children,” was the good old 
Hebrew law, “and thou shalt talk of them 
when thou sittest in thine house, and when 
thou walkest by the way, and when thou 
liest down, and when thou risest up.” 

Is it not wise for the Superintendent to 
experiment largely in this promising direc- 
tion? He has in charge, in sacred trust, 
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the best interest of the children. He does 
not select their teachers, but he is employed 
to so direct their work that the best results 
for life now and life to come may be had 
by these young immortals. This is at once 
his duty and his high privilege. Among 
his teachers there are many kinds of peo- 
ple. Some seem, and are, generations 
ahead of others in capacity, attainment, 
purpose, quality, and all-around fitness for 
their work. They are in love with good 
thoughts and good things, with affinity for 
them as quicksilver for gold. They are 
often persons of marked individuality, 
“burning and shining lights,” it may be, 
at which other torches are lighted for other 
souls to bear on into the darkness. They 
were born well, to high gifts of heart and 
brain. They grow; and growth is as- 
sured to those who live with them in the 
school-room and elsewhere. They may 
not have the best certificates, but they 
are the best people for young souls to live 
with in the school room, and therefore 
they are the best teachers. 

Teachers of this class—and under wise 
supervision they need not be uncommon 
—who are glad to grow themselves and to 
see others growing, would be a perpetual 
blessing to their pupils in the half-hour 
or more per day given to such methodical 
memory work in literature as their own 
fine instinct would suggest or the judgment 
of any good Superintendent would approve. 
As they climb the hill with their pupils the 
landscape grows wider, and for reward 
they ask no better thing than the privilege 
which is named in the closing line of 
Tennyson’s Wages,—that of “ going on and 
not to die.” The end of the year finds 
them much farther than its beginning, and 
others living with them catch and bear 
away something of their spirit, their love, 
their aspiration. This is the best work that 
can be done in any school, for it realizes 
the purpose and end of all true education. 
Education is “feeding” of every sort. 
This high word does not come from the 
compound word educo (e and duco), 
educere, eduxi, eductum, of the third con- 
jugation, meaning “to draw out,” from 
which we have “eduction,” a word of 
narrow Significance, but from the primitive 
Latin word educo, educare, educavi, educa- 
tum of the first conjugation, which means 
simply “to feed,” though the scholars who 
coined the word “education” made it to 
include feeding of body, mind and soul, of 
the mortal man and the immortal spirit. 
We have heard old Dr. Burrowes laugh 
heartily at this blunder of shallow scholar- 








ship—mistaking “eduction” for “ educa- 
tion.” 

Fifty very good things may readily be 
learned in a school year, enough to color 
the thought, and so influence action, for 
a life-time; and this work is cumulative, 
for each soul so influenced becomes him- 
self a wholesome influence upon others. 
Many a bright and good teacher, in love 
with learning, will, out of the rich stores 
in his own mind, put a hundred choice 
things into the minds of his pupils, teach- 
ing them to think meaning into the lines, 
to see beauty and strength of which they 
were before all unconscious. Is this ed- 
ucation? The teacher who knows hun- 
dreds of these things—and by frequent 
repetition through the years they may be 
made as familiar as the multiplication 
table—and loves them, is rich in wealth 
that all may have, that any one of good 
taste would be glad to have, but that al- 
most nobody does have—in large part 
because the schools themselves fall so far 
short of their duty and their privilege in 
this regard. We are all of us too busy, 
we say, but really too lazy or without 
courage to do what we might and should 
in this direction—and, for the boys and 
girls, we let their young lives go by, and 
are year by year landing them where we 
ourselves were landed by those no more 
faithful to us than we to those who shall 
follow us. It is natural that we should 
do this, but it is good neither for ourselves 
nor for our pupils. 

The memory may be immortal. Then 
fill it with good—fill it with good. But 
you cannot fill it. It is like heaven, “the 
more angels the more room.” Do we live 
on when time is ended? If we do, then 
fill it with the best of treasure. We must 
have fair knowledge of arithmetic and 
spelling, and geography and physiology, 
and reading and penmanship, but the 
main high-road through the school course 
should be in formal reading and good 
memory work, with all other branches 
subordinate to these. 

This is a world in which suffering and 
sorrow and death are everywhere, and we 
need to dream glorious dreams, to cherish 
the ideals of the evangelist, the poet, the 
seer, for these gladden hope and sweeten 
life, and lift us on to better things. And 
we should begin early, hold to the work 
patiently, and stop only at the end. We 
don’t want to know so much of some things 
that occupy the school day; and we don’t 
want to know it so baldly literal. Better 
the glamour of the old-time fable. It is 
better sometimes to get into one’s heart the 
spirit of the poet Wordsworth: 
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The world is too much with us: late and soon, 
Spending and getting, we lay waste our 
powers: 
Little we see in Nature that is ours; 
We've given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 
The sea that bares her bosom to the moon; 
The winds that will be howling at all hours, 
And are up-gathered now like sleeping 
flowers, 
For this, for everything, we’re out of tune; 
It moves us not—Great God! I’d rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn, 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less for- 
orn; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn. 


Oh, that we had little books and big 
teachers! few pages and much matter! 
thought from eye to eye and pulse from 
heart to heart! Do you know strong 
things and, can you put them hot from 
your heart to theirs, as your pupils are be- 
fore or around you? Did you ever burn a 
watch-spring in oxygen, see the brilliant 
Sparks fly, and find presently that some 
of this molten steel as it scattered in a 
shower of sparks was embedded deep in the 
cold glass of the vessel itself? It was 
white hot as it flew, burned into what it 
fell upon, and was embedded there to stay. 
Some one says we read the little books so 
much that we lose taste and power for the 
great books. So here. As teachers we are 
so much with little parsing and spelling and 
arithmetic and reading, that we become 
dwarfed and do not grow to the grand pro- 
portions of worthy manhood. And our 
pupils grow more or less like unto our- 
selves. 

A lady, Henrietta S. Nahmer, who knew 
him very well as an old man, in an article 
upon “Our Poet of Nature as I Remem- 
ber Him,” says: “Not far from the birth- 
place of Bryant, which is marked by a plain 
monolith in granite, and on the same ridge 
where the Bryant homestead commands a 
view of the Hampshire hills for miles, there 
stood in the fifties a little red school-house 
so completely hidden in the forest that the 
stranger could not know of its existence 
until close upon it. Here was the typical 
New England school of that date, and 
while as yet no modern methods had crept 
in to disturb the somewhat dull serenity of 
teacher and pupil, there was once a day at 
least a détour into by-ways where one 
might associate with the great ones of lit- 
erature, and in the daily reading of selec- 
tions from the English classics was begun 
that education which Matthew Arnold de- 
fines as the highest culture, ‘the knowledge 
of the best that has been said and thought 
in all ages.’ . Instead of the commonplaces 
by which so many children of to-day are 
nourished, the youth of that time were 
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spelling out lofty themes from Cowper, the 
smooth verse of Addison, and the repose 
and dignity of ‘Gray’s Elegy in a Country 
Churchyard.’ What matters if the philos- 
ophy and insight of the glorious verse of 
Thanatopsis was beyond the reach of our 
comprehension, the rolling measure of its 
cadences was music to our ears, even then 
stirring to the harmonies of the universe.” 

I read this for its pleasant picture of an 
old-time Massachusetts school back in the 
woods, for the good they got out of it, 
and the satisfaction felt by this intelli- 
gent woman as she recalls school days 
profitably spent here, where good manners 
and good morals were matters of first im- 
portance, and where acquaintance was 
made and life-long association assured 
with some very good people in books. 

In memory training these may be given 
as four good rules: Observe carefully, 
understand thoroughly, arrange method- 
ically, and reproduce frequently. And keep 
at it! Ordinary, everyday people like our- 
selves will forget and forget until, it may 
be, one almost loses heart. But we should 
remember that this is the experience of 
every traveler who has visited the world’s 
great cities, cathedrals, palaces, public 
buildings, art galleries, libraries, scenes of 
world-famed historic interest, or of great- 
est natural beauty and sublimity. He does 
not recall with photographic accuracy what 
he has seen, any more than we the printed 
page. But is it nothing to him that he has 
seen all these things? So to us, is it noth- 
ing that we have known these things? We 
should remember that we have gained 
much by the upward climb, though it may 
seem but little, and that if we would gain 
more we must continue to climb, for the 
way to the heights is ever a climbing way. 
The teacher must learn these things, and 
know many of them without reference to 
the book, the same as the pupils, and be al- 
ways a leader, earnest, eager, and ready. 
It is the teacher—always the teacher. To 
vary the monotony of the school-room with 
song is of untold good, but so many teach- 
ers do not and think they cannot sing. All 
may relieve such monotony by the repeti- 
tion of delightful things in literature, songs 
that sing forever in the heart. 

No one can do good in a day that is 
past. We are rich to-day because of good 
received or done yesterday, and all this 
goes on into to-morrow; or we are poor 
to-day, with a poverty of soul that cannot 
be reckoned, because of the barrenness of 
our yesterdays. Let us not try to do 
everything, or learn everything, or teach 
everything, but keep to the best. It is 
the few things, not the many, that have 
most influence in moulding strong char- 
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acter. We ponder the few great things 
until they are of our mental and spiritual 


fibre. Who that has had such experi- | 


ences at home or in school ever regretted 
it? No mother ever taught a child of 
sensibility things like these but has been 
more gratefully remembered because of it. 
No child, with a human heart in his breast, 
so taught but looks back and congratulates 
himself or herself upon this blessed experi- 
ence of childhood. In these facts, which 
no one will gainsay or deny, there is sug- 
gestion of prime importance for any 
teacher worthy of the name. 

I do not say how this work can best be 
done. I do not know. Others have done 
it, and are doing it. We can do it too, and 
the doing of it is the great thing, not the 
manner of doing it. Key words will aid 
us, leading thoughts, rhythmic form, etc. 
I have already spoken—on another occa- 
sion—of what I have sometimes used as a 
very helpful means of teaching a poem to 
a school or to many people in an average 
audience. We take the forenoon of 
Tuesday in each week for this exercise, 
the pupils have the week for preparation, 
and write from memory what has been 
assigned to be learned. The amount of 
work done will, of course, vary with the 
school. It may be that I have tried to do 
too much. Less matter and more frequent 
repetition would perhaps be better. Of 
course, there should be talk about the 
thought and language of the selection, 
something of its author, something of 
etymology, grammar, punctuation, scan- 
ning, etc. Thus the ear is accustomed to 
good forms of expression, the eye is taught 
to see, the mind to think, the memory to 
recall. With a live teacher this becomes 
life to pupils. If the children can be sent 
home thinking about some of these things 
—vying with one another in generous 
spirit to recall necessary words or lines 
that are lost or uncertain—what better re- 
sult can be hoped for? 

Blessings be with them, and eternal praise, 
Who gave us nobler lives, and nobler cares, 
The Poets—who on earth have made us heirs, 

Of truths and pure delight by heavenly lays. 


Their names are on our lips, in our ears, 
before our eyes, and in our thought—if we 
read wisely and are on speaking acquaint- 
ance with good literature—to an extent far 
greater than we know, and with each suc- 
ceeding generation this will be true of them 
more and more. 

Time wrecks the proudest piles we raise, 

The towers, the domes, the temples fall, 

The fortress crumbles and decays, 

One breath of song outlasts them all. 


_So Dr. Holmes wrote ten years ago in 
his little poem to the author of “My 





Country, ’tis of Thee,” on the celebration 
of his eightieth birthday. Is it not true? 
Will it not always be true? Daniel Web- 
ster, Theodore Parker, Lyman Beecher, 
Charles Summer, Wendell Philips were all 
famous men in their generation and did 
noble work for humanity, but how many 
of us to-day quote their words or think 
their thought in the same stirring form in 
which they gave it expression? While 
Longfellow and Bryant, Holmes, Whittier 
and Lowell, their contemporaries, and like 
them, also gone over to the silent majority, 
are among the oracles of the ages, with us 
every day to inform the mind, to quicken 
the fancy, to awaken thought, to refine the 
taste, to strengthen our purpose, to glad- 
den our hearts, to enrich our souls. 

What other men, aside from the proph- 
ets and teachers of the old Bible, have, like 
the poets, so impressed their thought upon 
their own times and left so much that will 
be cherished and taught and enjoyed and 
passed on to still other generations? They 
hear the music of nature and sing it to 
other ears that listen for the song and learn 
it and love it and teach it, and will teach it, 
as the generations go by. They have seen 
light and glory, beauty and wonder, 
majesty and power on every hand. With 
Moses they have looked upon the burning 
bush that was not consumed, and in the 
solemn stillness heard the voice of the 
omnipresent God. Hearing and seeing 
they have the gift to tell that others may 
hear and see. We read and we feel that 
we too have known these things, dimly it 
may be, and we take to our hearts their 
lines of fuller tone and clearer vision as 
the expression of our own thought and 
feeling, and so these spread and are em- 
balmed in the heart of our nobler human- 
ity. That so few men should mean so 
much to countless millions! The poets! 
“Blessings, indeed, be with them and 
eternal praise.” 

The teacher who lives in the society of 
these men and women and leads young 
souls into reverent companionship here, 
is more than Lord of the Isles, and may 
be far richer than if he owned the rail- 
road stock of the Vanderbilts or signed 
the rent-rolls of the Astors, with all the 
possibilities for good to his kind which 
this vast worldly wealth must afford. 

If for enduring fame and influence it 
is better to give to the world such poems 
as Thanatopsis, Excelsior, and Lead, 
Kindly Light, than to write a popular 
book, or to speak the speech that compels 
the applause of the world, to conduct 
some great business enterprise, or to ac- 
eumulate the wealth of the millionaire, 
then it is well for us to know these things 
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and to teach our children to know and to 
enjoy them. In saying this I abate no 
jot of grateful appreciation of the world 
of prose in life and letters, which is the 
substantial daily bread of our intellectual 
being; but now it is diamonds, cut and 
polished, of which I speak, and we should 
cultivate the habit of looking for these 
gems of literature and making them our 
own. It is not a common habit, nor one 
easy to be acquired; but it can be ac- 
quired, and to have it is worth more than 
worldly honor or success. What has been 
the habit of poets themselves? They 
have known “by heart” many of their 
own best things, and many of those writ- 
ten by others. How they committed them 
to memory, whether the time was long or 
short, the task easy or hard, we do not 
know. They doubtless gave close atten- 
tion and memorized much as the rest of 
us are in the habit of doing, using no arti- 
ficial system of mnemonics but just doing 
the thing to be done. We simply know— 
they knew them. 

The field is wide, and my time short, but 
as this paper is more for the reader than 
for the hearer, I have thought that it might 
not be uninteresting to refer briefly, so far 
as I have been able to learn the facts, to 
certain of our American poets, and to 
others noted for the habit of which I speak, 
and which I think should be encouraged 
by regular and methodical effort in every 
school worthy of the name throughout the 
land. Nothing besides can fill its place 
upon the regular programme, if the work 
be well done, and from nothing else can 
so much lasting good be assured. 

I shall name only a few men. What 
other six men in the history of New Eng- 
land compare with these in the influence 
which they exert to-day upon the thought 
of the English-speaking world, or in the 
easy familiarity with which their names 
are everywhere spoken and heard—Bry- 
ant, Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Holmes, and Lowell? 

His brother tells that when William 
Cullen Bryant came back from school on 
vacations and at other times he was ac- 
customed to recite, or declaim for the en- 
tertainment of the family circle, his own 
and other compositions in prose and verse. 
In a letter to a friend, Bryant himself says 
that he was in the habit of repeating 
verses constantly to himself when a pupil 
in the district school, a habit which he 
continued for many years. We can readily 
imagine him, as he grew older, repeating 
his greatest poem, “ Thanatopsis,” written 
before he was twenty years of age, and 
To a Waterfowl, The Crowded Street, 
The Past, To the Evening Wind, and 
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others, letter perfect upon them all, as 
the good actor cons his lines. He spent 
a long, busy, useful life as author and 
editor. When a gray-haired man, he was 
drawn more and more to the home of his 
boyhood. As he grew older he returned, 
and set about restoring and improving 
the old place, and spent a few weeks each 
year amid the old surroundings. “On 
September 2, 1877,” says one who lived 
in this vicinity and knew him well, “it 
was the happy privilege of the writer to 
share with the neighbors and country 
people in the Sunday services at the little 
church in West Cunningham, Massa- 
chusetts, where Mr. Bryant recited his 
poems Thanatopsis, To a Waterfowl, and 
Waiting by the Gate. As we saw the lithe, 
quick movement with which he ascended 
the hill, and heard the clear ringing voice, 
and saw the bright kindling eye, how 
could we think that these were his last 
words to his native villagers?” He had 
not lost the habit of his youth. It had 
long since become as easy as breathing 
for him to recall and repeat much of what 
he had learned to know and love during 
his youth and mature manhood, whether 
written by himself or another. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson had a wonderful 
memory. By nature strong and active, it 
was greatly improved by constant exer- 
cise. He was trained from childhood in 
acquiring and imparting what he had 
found best in all the literatures which had 
fallen in his way, and which he had made 
the subject of careful study. Poetry and 
eloquence especially attracted him and 
always clung to his memory. “He once 
told me,” says F. B. Sanborn, who knew 
him well, “that in his first long voyage, 
perhaps to Sicily in 1832, finding himself 
with little companionship, he occupied a 
part of the time in testing his memory to 
see what long poems he could recall from 
beginning to end.” He was pleased to 
find the number so large, and also that he 
knew the whole of Milton’s “Lycidas” 
and “Comus,” the latter being much 
the longer poem, both of which he says 
are “pure poetry.” Milton had been 
familiar to him from boyhood, and so 
continued through life, though he did 
not prefer Milton to Shakespeare. He 
could quote almost entirely the “ Pre- 
lude” and “Excursion” of Wordsworth, 
so much had he pondered them. In the 
last years of his long life he published, 
through Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 
one of the best collections of poetry that 
has ever been made. He gave it the fit- 
ting name “Parnassus.” It was made up 
mainly from his scrap-books of choice 
things which he had been collecting with 
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rare taste and judgment for many years 
—things that he enjoyed and loved, and 
had read and re-read, many of them, 
dozens, perhaps hundreds of times, and 
not a few of which he had committed to 
memory and knew literally “by heart.” 

The memory of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow was a treasure chamber into 
which, through a long life of study and 
travel and teaching and writing, there was 
gathered the best wealth of the world’s 
literature. When a mere boy, he was in 
the habit of going about the house de- 
claiming the misty utterances of Ossian. 
This habit of quoting from the wide range 
of prose and poetry characterized him 
throughout his life. He regarded as of 
great value the habit of committing choice 
things to memory. A suggestion as to 
this is given by Edward Everett Hale, 
who says of him: “He began with famil- 
iar ballads, read them to us and made us 
read them to him. Of course, we soon 
committed them to memory without 
meaning to do so, and I think this was 
probably part of his method.” - His bi- 
ographers, and they are many, seem to 
take this memory habit of Longfellow for 
granted, and say but little about it. He 
had learned so much, and knew so much, 
and retained so much in methodical and 
accurate form—which is but another way 
of saying that he was a man possessed of 
a cultivated memory of extraordinary 
range and power—that, with his fine 
sense of the meaning and fitness of words, 
the musical flow of his lines, his quiet 
fancy and tender sympathy, his deep in- 
sight, his exuberant and vivid imagina- 
tion, and the wide range of subjects 
touched by his magic pen, it is little won- 
der that he more than any other man of 
our time, but in a sense different from 
Shakespeare, is spoken of as the “ univer- 
sal poet,” that is, one known, and read, 
and quoted, and loved throughout the civil- 
ized world. 

And John G. Whittier, of whom it is 
said that “at no time in his life, from 
youth to age, could he devote a half-hour 
to composition—even the writing of letters 
to friends—without bringing on a severe 
headache.” All his work—and much of 
it the work of a true poet as well as a 
friend of humanity—was done subject to 
this distressing affliction. It was, we are 
told, the habit of most of his life to relieve 
the tedium of the long hours of the night, 
when he could not sleep, by reciting aloud 
the lines of his favorite poets, with which 
his memory was so richly stored. It was 
in the night that many of his own best 
thoughts came to him, and that he com- 
posed some of his best poems. He spoke 





his lines aloud that he might get the sound 
of them, and wrote them out, often on odd 
scraps of paper, the backs of letters, or 
whatever came first to his hand, his 
changes and corrections usually ceasing 
when the work had passed beyond his con- 
trol. His voice in reading or reciting 
poetry was so full and deep as to surprise 
his friends who heard his poetical recita- 
tions for the first time. He scanned the 
lines with a majestic movement, acquired 
perhaps through his habit of recitation in 
the solemn watches of the night when to 
him the darkness was no darkness, for 
“light had arisen.” 

When Whittier was a boy fourteen years 
old his schoolmaster loaned him a book 
of poems by Robert Burns, many of which 
the teacher had read to his eager and de- 
lighted listener, explaining words and 
phrases which he did not understand. Not 
a few of these poems he came to know by 
heart. This book was a revelation to the 
lad, and had much to do in determining 
his future course. If he had written no 
more than this, it would be worth the life- 
time of tens of thousands of ordinary men 
to put these perfect lines into the thought 
of the world: 


I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 

Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies, 


And so beside the Silent Sea 
I wait the muffled oar; 

No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 

I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 


In his youth, a favorite book of Oliver 
Wendell Homes was Pope’s Iliad, and he 
was fond of quoting from it. His memory 
was at all times retentive and ready, and 
abundantly stored with good and pleasant 
things. When he began his twelve lec- 
tures on the English poets he recited at 
the end of his first lecture one of his own 
poems. This was so kindly received that 
at every lecture afterwards he closed with 
a recitation of his own verses. “ Poets,” 
he says, with more affection and sympathy 
than satire, “read (and recite) their own 
compositions in a sing-song sort of way; 
but they do seem to love them so, that I 
always enjoy it. It makes me laugh a 
little inwardly to see how they dandle 
their poetical babies, but I don’t let them 
know it.” He very often read and recited 
his own poems in public, and in most 
charming fashion, for he was able to pre- 
sent upon the platform all the variety of 
feeling which he could conceive at his 
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desk. He always carried his audience 
with him surely, easily, entirely, and re- 
tained this power to old age. He often 
referred to his poems as “babies,” and 
held them in memory, and loved them pas- 
sionately. When he found them in maga- 
zines and newspapers they seemed always 
to strike him as new; and he would read 
and recite them with childish glee. He was 
especially fond of reading and reciting 
certain of Whittier’s poems, and seemed 
to be unusually affected by them. When 
questioned as to whether he had more sat- 
isfaction from having written his “ Essay 
on Puerperal Fever,” or “The Chambered 
Nautilus,” he said, “I think I will not 
answer the question you put me. I think 
oftenest of the Chambered Nautilus, which 
is a favorite poem of mine though I wrote 
it myself. But in writing it I was filled 
with a better feeling, the highest state of 
mental exaltation and the most crystalline 
clairvoyance, as it seemed to me, that had 
ever been granted to me—I mean that lucid 
vision of one’s thoughts, and of all forms 
of expression which will be at once precise 
and musical, which is the poet’s special gift 
however large or small in amount or 
value.” 

Whittier thought this Dr. Holmes’ best 
poem, and most people will agree with him, 
though “The Last Leaf” is more widely 
known and perhaps more a favorite with 
general readers. Lincoln knew it by heart, 
and repeated it at times, saying that for 
pure pathos he knew nothing to surpass 
this stanza: 


The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has pressed 
In their bloom; 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 


I have not been able to get much di- 
rectly from books as to Lowell’s memory, 
or his disposition to repeat or to quote 
what he enjoyed in prose and poetry, and 
so I wrote to Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
an intimate personal friend of the poet, 
who is now publishing in the Outlook an 
interesting series of papers on “ Lowell and 
his Friends,” asking some questions to 
which he makes reply as follows: 

“Lowell’s memory was very accurate, 
and he was really an omnivorous reader. 
But I do not think that he was specially 
fond of quotation in public address, and 
I doubt very much whether, after his boy- 
hood, he consciously committed to memory 
many passages in literature. I do not 


recollect any long quotation which could 
not have been readily looked up, as, for in- 
stance, the quotations from Chaucer in his 
Boston lectures. His charming wife, Miss 
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Maria White, was a person of many inter- 
esting accomplishments. I should rate as 
the very first her power of repeating poetry 
from English literature of all ages. The 
very first letter of Lowell’s, speaking of 
her, refers to her exquisite repetition of 
some of the old English ballads. I know 
perfectly well that all the young people who 
knew her were interested in her on this 
account. I never knew exactly how or 
why; but she was a well-educated girl, who 
very early in life must have taken an inter- 
est in the best English literature. When I 
knew her, which was perhaps when she 
was eighteen years old, she knew more 
old English ballads by heart than I know 
now by name.” 

In the opening paper of the series above 
named, Mr. Hale says of the child Lowell: 
“His mother, who was an invalid, but a 
person of remarkable nature and accom- 
plishments, had the sense, courage, and ex- 
quisite foresight which placed the little 
boy, almost from his birth, under the per- 
sonal charge of a sister eight years older. 
Certain general instructions were given by 
father and mother, and under these the 
young Mentor was largely left to her own 
genius and inspiration. A daily element 
in the business was the little boy’s nap. He 
was to lie in his cradle for three hours 
every morning. His little nurse, eleven 
or twelve years old, might sing to him if 
she chose, but she generally preferred to 
read to him from the poets who inter- 
ested her. The cadences of verse were 
soothing, and so the little boy fell asleep 
every day quieted by the rhythm of 
Shakespeare or Spenser. By the time a 
boy is three years old he does not feel 
much like sleeping three hours in the fore- 
noon. Also by that time this little James 
began to be interested in the stories in 
Spenser, and Mrs. Putnam, the sister, 
once gave me a most amusing account of 
the struggle of this little blue-eyed fellow 
to resist the coming of sleep and to pre- 
serve his consciousness so that he might 
not lose any of the poem.” 

And here I want to say a word of Ed- 
ward Everett Hale himself, to whom I am 
indebted for the interesting facts given 
above, who “comes down to us from a 
former generation,” making the world 
richer out of the stores of his wise thought 
and good memory. In common with tens 
of thousands, I have long held him in very 
high regard as one of our sages, among 
the wisest and best. Among the pictures 
I especially prize there are two of this 
venerable man. When Kossuth, the Hun- 
garian patriot, spoke in sight of Bunker 
Hill monument, pointing to it he said: 
“Tt looks like a prophet and speaks like an 
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oracle.” These words, with change of 
pronoun, came back to me some years ago 
when I heard Mr. Hale preach in Wash- 
ington. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne was very ready 
in quotation; his habitual quiet and re- 
tiring manner prevented much of this in 
public, but he frequently quoted both his 
own and the compositions of others pri- 
vately among his friends. On one oc- 
casion, walking with a friend on a moon- 
light night, the latter quoted Lorenzo’s 
lines to Jessica in Portia’s garden, and 
when he had ended, Hawthorne repeated 
@ poem written by himself, on the same 
grand theme. True poets and scholarly 
men of fine sensibility seem to have the 
habit of talking poetry among themselves 
when a subject recalls the familiar lines of 
the masters. It is a habit to be cultivated 
outside of their charmed circle. Let us 
help it in the schools. 

Let me recall a noted son of Pennsyl- 
vania, Bayard Taylor, who has taken an 
honored place among the authors and 
poets of the past generation. His memory 
was as remarkable as was his habit from 
childhood of storing it with those things 
in literature which he most enjoyed. 
“Reading,” we are told, “had charms for 
him from his earliest years, his mother 
having taught him to read by the time he 
was four years old. He showed great apti- 
tude also for committing poetry to memory. 
In the evening, after he had gone to bed, 
his mother would hear him repeating poem 
after poem to his brother, who slept in the 
same room with him.” The eagerness with 
which the boy read is measured by the hold 
which his memory kept on those early read- 
ings. Years afterwards, when on his trav- 
els, poems that he had learned, or books 
from the library that he had read, came 
back to him as he visited in person many 
places which he had known in imagination. 
He was sent to school to Ruth Chambers, 
a good Quaker lady, shortly after he had 
been taught to read by his mother. This 
school was a delight to him, and he was 
fortunate in the care of such a teacher. 
She taught her pupils beautiful poems, and 
had them commit to memory many choice 
things—best thoughts of the best thinkers. 
“T have never forgotten,” he once wrote 
to his old teacher, “the days I spent in the 
little log school house and the chestnut 
grove beyond it, and I have always thought 
of the poetry I then copied (and also com- 
mitted to memory) from thy manuscript 
books has had an influence over all my life 
since. There was one verse in particular 
which has cheered and encouraged me a 
thousand times when prospects seemed 
rather gloomy: 





Oh, why should we seek to anticipate sorrow, 
By throwing the flowers of the present away, 
And gather the black-rolling clouds of to- 
morrow, 
To darken the generous sun of to-day? 


Thou seest I have good reason to remem- 
ber those old times and to be grateful to 
thee for encouraging instead of checking 
this early development of my mind.” 

“Poetry,” he writes, “had great influ- 
ence over me from childhood, and to-day 
the poems live in my memory which I 
learned at the age of seven or eight years, 
and which drove me to desperate attempts 
at imitation. I have been surprised to find 
myself repeating songs, without the failure 
of a line or word, which I learned from a 
Mexican when a school-boy, and had not 
thought of for twenty years. The unused 
drawer of my mind had somehow been un- 
locked or broken open while I slept.” 

Mr. Boyesen says of him: “He could 
quote by the hour English, German, Italian, 
and even Swedish poetry, and apparently 
have inexhaustible treasures in reserve. 
single reading sometimes sufficed to fix a 
poem indelibly in his memory. I never 
happened to allude to any passage in the 
first part of Faust, of which he made a 
translation, that he could not recite it at a 
moment’s notice. I verily believe that he 
could repeat this poem from beginning to 


In the field of public life, at the bar and 
in the service of the State, there have been 
few men whose memory surpassed that of 
Thaddeus Stevens ard Jeremiah Black, 
citizens of Pennsylvania and men of na- 
tional reputation. We have been told mar- 
velous stories of these two men. The 
memory of the late Wm. Ewart Gladstone 
is said to have been “almost miraculous.” 
In the present generation of public men our 
own Governor Hastings is widely known 
for his great power of memory, Hon. 
Thomas B. Reed, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives at Washington, has spoken 
for hours at a stretch from memory. But 
he says it is always a hard task, and that 
he is never free from the fear that some- 
where along the course he is going to falter 
and break down. “TI feel many a time as 
if I were not going to get over the next 
hurdle,” he says, “but somehow usually 
manage to gather myself for the next leap.” 

In a Life of Abraham Lincoln, by Noah 
Brooks, published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
we are told that the first books he read 
were the Bible, Asop’s Fables, and Pil- 
grim’s Progress. On these three books his 
literary taste was formed. He might have 
fared worse. He thought himself the most 
fortunate boy in the country in having 
them, and such good use did he make of 
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these standard works that he could repeat 
from memory whole chapters of the Bible, 
many of the most striking passages of 
Bunyan’s immortal story and every one of 
the fables of sop. 

Another book, borrowed from one of 
their few and distant neighbors, was 
Burns’ Poems, a thick and chunky volume, 
as he afterwards described it, bound in 
leather and printed in very small type. 
This book he kept long enough to com- 
mit to memory much of its contents, and 
ever after, to the day of his death, some 
of the familiar lines of the Scotch poet 
were as ready on his lips as those of 
Shakespeare, who was, in his opinion, the 
only poet greater than Robert Burns. 

He had a wonderful power of narration. 
The fables of AZsop were new as they fell 
from his lips. A grotesque incident, a 
comical story, or one of the frontier tra- 
ditions learned from his mother, was a dra- 
matic entertainment in his hands. He 
often kept his audiences at the country 
store until midnight, says one of his com- 
rades, listening to his shrewd wisdom, 
native wit, and vivid recitals. Poor Dennis 
Hanks, weary and sleepy, was often obliged 
to trudge home without him, after having 
vainly tried to coax the eloquent and fas- 
cinating story-teller from the group of 
which he was the admired centre. 

His stepmother said of him: “He read 
everything he could lay his hands on, and 
when he came across a passage that struck 
him, he would write it down on boards, and 
keep it by him until he could get paper. 
Then he would copy it, look at it, commit 
it to memory, and repeat it.” In this way 
he collected a great many things from 
books which he did not own and could not 
keep. He wrote and re-wrote all that he 
wanted to commit to memory. 

He had little money, but he went with- 
out what many boys would call necessary 
clothing to subscribe to the Louisville 
Courier, then edited by that famous Whig, 
George D. Prentice, a witty and most bril- 
liant man. This was, as he afterwards 
said, his greatest luxury. He read every 
word, and some of its articles were com- 
mitted to memory by sheer force of habit. 

We give these facts large space because 
we think it profitable to do so; because we 
love Mr. Lincoln as no other man in our 
national history; and because we have long 
been especially interested in his habit of 
committing good things to memory, to 
which is due so much of the unique charm 
that characterizes this remarkable man. 
Let us urge upon our pupils ever and al- 
ways the wisdom of imitating his good ex- 
ample, in writing down, committing, to 
memory, and thus making their own, many 
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of the best things in literature. And let us 
do this in the schools at stated times on the 
weekly programme, as a regular branch of 
the school work—the most important and 
most valuable upon the list. 

It would be pleasant to continue these 
interesting personalities, but time forbids. 
I cannot, however, fail to speak of a fact 
by which I was deeply impressed many 
years ago. As clear as the head lines in 
to-day’s newspaper I see the lines that 
announced a full report of the last elo- 
quent speech of Senator E. D. Baker, in the 
Senate of the United States, just before he 
resigned his seat to go into the Union army. 
He was from the Pacific Coast—represent- 
ing Washington or Oregon, I have for- 
gotten which—but originally from Illinois. 
It was he who delivered the memorable 
funeral oration over Broderick, in San 
Francisco. Soon after entering the army 
he was killed at the head of his regiment in 
the attack on Ball’s Bluff. He and Mr. 
Lincoln had been close friends for many 
years and his body was brought back to the 
White House which he had left but a short 
time before. Here it lay in state in the 
famous East Room, in which the funeral 
services were held, and from which it was 
borne to the grave, followed by no heart 
“— sad than that of the President him- 
self. 

For they were kindred spirits. In the 
old days in Illinois, when they were on 
the hustings or in the trial of cases in the 
circuit courts, they had often driven by 
night together from place to place over 
the prairies of Illinois, under the stars, 
and made the way short and the hours 
golden by talking of the best they knew 
in thought and aspiration, in books and 
literature. Recalling and repeating poems 
and prose which pleased their fancy—and 
with these their minds were richly stored 
—they were lifted out of the ordinary 
experience of life into another and better 
world than that of mere partisan politics, 
or of the civil and criminal courts with 
which they were familiar. These men 
were good—for only good men learn to 
love high thoughts like theirs—and they 
grew to greatness. But the roots out of 
which were growing this goodness and 
greatness struck deep to perennial springs. 
Alas! for the many in our public life, and 
private life as well, who know nothing of 
their secret—but drink of brackish waters 
and plough the barren soil of low-grade 
selfish interest through all their little days! 

In this rather rambling and discursive 
paper, which has grown quite beyond and 
taken different shape from that intended, 
I have tried to give you the best I know. 
I do not say it is the best that is to be 
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known. As I see it, it is best for me and 
for our boys. It means labor. I work 
perhaps twice as hard as almost any one 
of them. What most of them can do in two 
or three hours means often five or six for 
me. But each sun brings a new day. 
must get the work of that day done, if I 
can, and a part of it is to learn what I tell 
them to learn. If there be any suggestion 
in this I trust you will have the courage 
to improve upon it. Destiny may hang 
upon your decision for more than one of 
your boys or girls. 


OF CHILDHOOD. 


(T*HE sympathy with childhood which 
gives its coloring to modern litera- 
ture and art, is to be traced back to utter- 
ances which have influenced more than the 
literature and art of modern Europe. 
“Except ye become as little children, ye 
cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven,” 
was a perfectly new utterance to the world. 
The fresh aspect under which all weakness, 
all dependence, appeared in the light of that 
teaching, was evidently bewildering to its 
hearers; a bewilderment perhaps betrayed 
in some confusion of the record through 
which these utterances reach us. The 
greatest of the Apostles, we cannot but sus- 
pect, never heard of the words having been 
spoken; his own saying, “ When I became 
a man, I put away childish things,” though 
not a contradiction of them, seems to us 
not a natural utterance from one who re- 
membered them; and here, we fancy, Paul 
was a Greek. Indeed, the typical signifi- 
cance of this stage of human life as a pat- 
tern of the human attitude and a clue to the 
whole meaning of man’s sojourn in this 
world, is pregnant with a wealth of mean- 
ing that could only be unfolded in long 
ages, and exhibited in the whole various 
realms of human desire, hope, and fear. 
Wonderful is the power of childhood. 
A tiny right hand steals into our palm, 
while the left is clasped in that of our 
deadliest foe, or an alienated friend more 
remote than any foe, and instantly we feel 
the resentment, or distaste, or bitter indig- 
nation thin away, grow transparent, and al- 
most disappear. Our level gaze meets 
above the curly head, and neither finds 
nor conveys reproach; we become fellow- 
guardians to the little one whose tottering 
steps regulate both ours and those of the 
person who seemed in all things to set his 
feet to a different path from ours. Let 
twenty years hurry by, and the child whose 
infant steps we guided has become a mere 
tedious neighbor, powerless to stir our 
atmosphere, or bring one waft of healing 
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power. For a year or two in this pilgrim- 
age of ours, the most commonplace, the 
most tiresome of us, is invested with this 
wonderful capacity; every human being 
has once upon a time hushed enmities and 
bridged estrangement. We have all pos- 
sessed unconsciously this magic; with the 
consciousness of its possession, its spell 
were gone. Let us not so admire children 
that we banish childhood; the child is only 
blessed so long as he is childlike. When 
we make him our equal, we drag him from 
the Eden we perforce quitted long ago, to 
which neither he nor we can return. 
Wordsworth might well have addressed 
some lines of his “Ode” rather to the 
parent than the child, and almost all 
parents in our day would do well so to read 
them: 
Why with such earnest care dost thou provoke 
The years to bring the inevitable oer 
Full soon his soul shall have its earthly freight, 
And custom lie upon it with a weight 
Heavy as frost, and deep almost as life! 
London Spectator. 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES SUCCESSFUL 
TEACHING. 





I. A TEACHER should have a good mental 
outfit. He should be well informed, and to 
his stock of information there should be 
daily additions from varied sources. He 
should especially read books and papers de- 
voted to educational work. Better read too 
much than too little. 

2. Discipline in a school must be main- 
tained at any cost. The teacher must be 
master in the school-room. Theoretically, 
one may be opposed to corporal punish- 
ment; practically, he need not express a 
positive opinion. But the teacher must 
control the school. 

3. The teacher must be persistent in ex- 
acting thorough work. A careless over- 
sight on the part of the teacher does not 
tend to exactness on the part of the pupil. 
Vigilance should not be relaxed nor what 
are termed small things be overlooked. 

4. All mathematical problems, however 
simple, solved by the pupils, should be ex- 
plained by them, that the teacher may be 
assured the problems are understood. 

5. The teacher should avoid telling the 
pupils too much when questioning them. 
They should be compelled to depend upon 
their own ingenuity and draw upon their 
own resources as much as possible. It is 
thus they receive benefit, and grow in men- 
tal power. 

6. In giving directions to his pupils with 
regard to work to be done, the teacher 
should not find it necessary to repeat. The 
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pupils should be disciplined in the matter of 
giving quick and intelligent attention to 
every remark made to them by the teacher. 
So valuable time is saved and a good habit 
cultivated. 

7. Very long lessons should not be as- 
signed. Better too short than too long. 
When very long, the preparation cannot be 
thorough. Parents are largely to blame for 
the fault of long lessons. Too many of 
them have the idea that getting through a 
book is equivalent to mastering its contents. 
But the teacher should go slow enough to 
do thorough work. 

8. In questioning pupils, the teacher 
should be patient. Give them time to com- 
prehend the question in every instance. 
Put it in a different form only when as- 
sured that the first cannot be understood. 
The art of questioning is a somewhat diffi- 
cult one to acquire, but is of very great 
importance. A question may suggest the 
answer, or it may be so obscure as to con- 
fuse the pupil. The former error is most 
common, and should be especially guarded 
against. 

g. A teacher should not talk too much in 
the school-room. He should not talk much 
about discipline, and the children should do 
most of the talking about the lessons. He 
should also be very judicious in according 
praise or blame. Compliments should not 
become cheap, nor should censure be too 
harsh.—Educational Review. 


WHAT WE MAY SEE IN WORDS. 








PROF. T. C. KARNS. 





HE untrained mind sees but little in 
words. The careful student of lan- 


- guage sees much. Words, like human be- 


ings, have a history. A word is born into 
a language. It has a career, after which it 
may die and disappear. It may even be 
resurrected and brought again into current 
use. Sometimes a language, or a whole 
family of words, dies, and is known only in 
the records of the past. Some one has 
called words fossil poetry and fossil his- 
tory. To the philologist they are a constant 
source of surprises and a perpetual delight. 
Every one of them reveals a hidden mean- 
ing, and it may be an interesting story. 
Take the word “atlas,” meaning a book of 
maps; behind it we see the fabled giant, 
who, according to the Greeks, supported 
upon his shoulders the sky—some say the 
world. The modern use of the term prob- 
ably came from placing a picture of Atlas 
on the back of the first book of maps. The 
word was first used by Mercator in the six- 
teenth century. The name of one of our 
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great oceans—the Atlantic—seems to have 
the same origin, though possibly coming 
more directly from the name of the island 
Atlantis. 

Many persons eat sardines, and enjoy 
them, without knowing that they get their 
name from the island of Sardinia, around 
whose shores they were first taken in 
abundance. 

Let us see what the names of different 
kinds of cloth reveal to us: “Calico” 
comes from Calicut, in India, where this 
sort of cloth was first made; “ Damask” 
comes from Damascus, for a like reason; 
“Dimity,” a kind of figured cotton cloth, 
comes from Damietta, Egypt; “ Gingham” 
is from Guincamp, in France: it was first 
made there. The cloth called “ Holland,” 
was first made in Holland. That called 
“ Nankeen ” of course first came from Nan- 
kin, in China. “Cashmere” shawls are 
from the beautiful vale of Cashmere, in In- 
dia; and ‘ Worsted” yarn is so called from 
the village of Worsted, in Norfolk, Eng- 
land, where it was first manufactured. 

The names of flowers often reveal a 
futile attempt to perpetuate the memory of 
some distinguished botanist. We say futile, 
for though the name remains, the memory 
of the man is almost always wanting to 
those who admire his favorite flower. The 
delicate “ Fuchsia” was named for Leon- 
ard Fuchs, a German botanist of the six- 
teenth century; the “ Peony” was so called 
from Paeon, who discovered it; Magnol, a 
French botanist, gave his name to the 
“Magnolia;” the “Dahlia” bears the 
name of Dahl, a Swedish botanist; Gentian 
was the king of Illvria, who first discovered 
the medical properties of the plant to which 
he gave his own name; the beautiful 
“Camellia” is to remind us of the Spanish 
Jesuit, Camelli, who is said to have brought 
this shrub from Asia. If we could stop to 
inquire into the lives of those for whom 
these flowers were named, how much of 
human nature, of joy and sorrow, per- 
chance of romatic love, might be revealed! 

The average man or woman can see no 
connection between a “panic” in Wall 
street and the shepherd’s life. The refer- 
ence is not to shearing the financial 
“lambs,” but to the origin of the word 
“panic,” which is said to come from Pan, 
the ancient god of shepherds. The form of 
the god was half man and half goat, and 
when he rushed with loud cries from the 
thick undergrowth, along streams or road- 
sides, the simple-minded inhabitants were 
seized with a sudden and uncontrollable 
disposition to flee precipitately; or, in other 
words, there was a “ panic.” ; 

Some one asks us to give our opinion on 
some grave matters. We hesitate and say 
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we will consider, or take time for consider- 
ation. Our friend understands clearly what 
we mean, and yet how little he may get of 
the full import of the word “consider.” 
Perhaps the common view of its history is, 
that it comes from the Latin words con, 
with, and sidere to sit. According to this, 
we propose to sit with the matter and medi- 
tate upon it. According to another view, 
“consider” comes from con, with, and 
sidera, the stars. So, with this view, we 
seem to have told our friend that we pro- 
pose to resort to a consultation with the 
stars—and who will dare say this is not ex- 
actly what the first people who used the 
root of the word meant? Through this 
word we read the faith and the practice of 
people who lived before the dawn of his- 
tory, but whose very names have been for- 
gotten. . 


<i 
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A NOBLE PURPOSE. 


Baer are many joys in life, but few 

that are so pure, so intense, and so 
satisfying, as the joy of a noble purpose. It 
is a strange thing that men and women go 
on year after year fully believing, in spite of 
experience, that happiness only comes with 
realization. They areever looking forward 
to the time when something will be finished 
as the season of enjoyment; the time spent 
in pursuing, endeavoring, achieving, is 
reckoned as a necessary road to be trodden, 
and only made tolerable by the thought of 
what it leads to—a needful toil to be per- 
formed, only made endurable by the results 
that are to follow. No one seems to think 
that in the march itself there can be any 
other pleasure than that of having been 
over so much ground and being so much 
nearer the desired object. 

Yet this is certainly an illusion. It is in 
the purpose itself, and in the active exer- 
cise of the faculties required to carry it 
out, that the chief happiness of life is 
found. There is, of course, a delight in the 
consummation, a joy in the finished result, 
but it cannot be of long duration. Human 
nature soon demands another enterprise, 
another purpose, another field on which to 
exert energy and put forth effort. All 
physical well-being, all mental sanity, all 
moral advancement, and, of course, all 
happiness, depend upon the continual exer- 
tion of power; and this, in its turn, depends 
upon having an aim close at heart, an ob- 
ject for which it is deemed worthy to 
strive. Carlyle well says: “Blessed is he 
who has found his work; let him ask no 
other blessedness. He has a life-purpose, 
he has found it and will follow it. Labor 
is life; work is worship.” 

If, however, the purposes of life are to 











be thus givers of joy, they must be noble 
purposes. Low aims and purely selfish 
projects, while they may incite to tempor- 
ary industry, carry with them the seeds of 
failure and disappointment. For, when 
pleasure alone is sought for as an end and 
aim, it always eludes the grasp. When we 
think we have secured it, it turns to ashes. 
Riches, public favor, leisure, comfort, ease 
and luxury, all good in themselves, are not 
good for life purposes. They may afford 
opportunities for higher things, but, in the 
efforts to attain them, the true ends are 
often lost sight of, and they become the 
only aims of life. On the other hand, a 
noble purpose is not necessarily some great 
and glorious one, needing a hero or a 
genius to compass it. This is a very com- 
mon and harmful error. Many people 
think that if they only had some signal and 
momentous purpose to fulfil—if they could 
be a Columbus with a continent to discover, 
or a Newton with forces of the universe to 
reveal, or a Washington with a country’s 
liberty to establish, they would follow such 
life-purposes with energy and joy. Could 
they even be some great inventor, or a 
great artist, or a great thinker, they would 
lead such distinguished lives with earnest- 
ness and delight. But simply to plod along 
in a common beaten track, to fulfil little 
daily duties and ordinary relations, does 
not convey to them any idea of a noble 
purpose in life, and hardly seems worth the 
exertion necessary to do it in the best man- 
ner. They forget that these very men, 
whom they envy, only achieved their great- 
ness by long and patient effort. Once they 
were unknown to men, and had no concep- 
tion of their own possibilities. 

The heights by great men reached and kept 

Were not attained by sudden flight, 

But they, while their companions slept, 

Were toiling upward in the night. 


There is no way to compass any great 
purpose but by fulfilling with honor and 
fidelity all the lesser ones, by filling present 
life so full of earnest endeavor and ener- 
getic action that the future will call us to 
still higher spheres. 

In truth the question is, not whether our 
purposes are great or little, but whether 
they are noble. Do we intend that what- 
ever we undertake shall be done well, to 
the best of our ability? Do we propose to 
live virtuously, honestly, purely? Do we 
aim at the real welfare of our family, our 
friends, our town, our country? In the: 
countless tasks and choices of life we fol- 
low what we believe to be right rather than 
what may seem to be pleasurable? If so, 
then whatever may be our position, our ad- 
vantages, our circumstances, our achieve- 
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ments, we shall have the happiness which 
flows from a noble purpose, not merely in 
accomplishing but in maintaining it and 
laboring for it. 

There is one distinguishing feature in 
such a purpose. It never leaves the man 
languid andinert. Its inspiration continues; 
it quickens the desires and strengthens the 
powers for new efforts. The very con- 
sciousness of trying for real excellence in 
anything is a great support. It takes away 
half the sting from failure and doubles 
the joy of success. To cherish noble pur- 
poses we need noble ideas. To look above 
ourselves and our own performances to 
those of our superiors in any direction, not 
with envy or despair, but with glad honor 
and emulation; to cherish in the mind the 
conception of something worthy to be at- 
tained, however far we may be from at- 
taining it, are always strengthening influ- 
ences. And with this idea must go unfail- 
ing energy and industry. Mr. Froude says: 
“You cannot dream yourself into a char- 
acter; you must hammer and forge yourself 
one”; and we may be well assured that 
such hammering and forging, however la- 
borious, will insure the truest joy on earth 
—the continual and never-failing joy of a 
noble purpose. 


THE SLACKER ACRE. 








PROF. H. W. DAVIS. 





I am the idle acre. 
You will find me on every farm. 
For a long time no one has paid any atten- 
tion to me. 
And I am getting tired of being overlooked. 
Besides, I hear that I am needed—BADLY. 
They say that many folks across the sea 
and in the cities will go hungry unless 
each acre does his bit. 
And here I am, loafing. 
The busy acres are sneering at me. 
I can hear them whisper, “ Slacker.” 
They say I am not willing to do my share. 
But I am willing. 
If somebody will take me and treat me 
right, I will furnish 
30 bushels of wheat, or 
75 bushels of corn, or 
150 bushels of potatoes, or 
60 bushels of beans, or 
16 tons of tomatoes, or 
LOTS of other good things. 
I’m not the slacker. 
It’s the man who neglects me. 
He is the slacker. 
—Kansas State Agricultural College. 
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WE CAN HELP TEACHERS. 





1. By being loyal to them when right. 

2. By kindly reproof and criticism. 

3. By words of encouragement and com- 
mendation on work well done. 

4. By co-operation in discipline and in- 
tercourse with parents. 

P By introducing new topics and meth- 
ods. 

6. By showing how to do work. 

_7. By rendering assistance in emergen- 
cies. 

8. By arranging work in a systematic 
way. 

9g. By occasionally finding out what 
teachers and pupils are doing in recitation. 

10. By helping to supply supplementary 
work, . 

11. By examining work and inquiring 
into methods used by teachers. 

12. By being the teacher’s best friend in 
the work. 

13. By taking the part of the teacher 
against unreasonable parents. 

14. By writing test questions on topics 
gone over. 

15. By assisting in making good pro- 
grammes. 

16. By timely talks to schools. 

17. By securing such apparatus, furni- 
pea etc., from School Boards as teachers 
need. 

18. By discussing methods with teachers. 

19. By leading teachers to see the bear- 
ing of each part of the work on the general 
system. 

How can we secure better attendance in 
our schools? 

1. Keep a good school. 

2. Study into cause of absence, and work 
on the cause, whether it be parent or child. 

3. A certain amount of absence is legiti- 
mate. The teacher should not scold, and 
fret, and threaten, but receive the absentee 
cheerfully. 

4. Note the worst cases, try to cure them. 

5. Keep record of absence and tardiness 
where all can see it. 

What can we do for our graduates after 
graduation? 

1. Urge them to go to college. 

2. Keep them in mind and recommend 
them for employment, and when in em- 
ployment call on them occasionally. 

3.. Put them in line of reading good 
books. 

What we can do to secure better school 
legislation. 

1. We must know the history and ten- 
dency of our work. 

2. We must have personal interviews 
with legislators (who are but men), and 
have them visit schools. 
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3. We must interest the newspapers. 

4. We must have State unity of effort, 
must show legislators that we are not act- 
ing from selfish motives but for improve- 
ment of schools. 

5. We must have judicious perseverance, 
backed by successful work. 


—_— 


DONT’S FOR THE SICK ROOM. 


ON’T light a sick room at night by 
means of a gas jet burning low; 
nothing impoverishes the air sooner. Use 
sperm candles, or tapers which burn in 
sperm oil. 

Don’t allow offensive matters to remain. 
In cases of emergency where these cannot 
be at once removed, wring a heavy cloth, 
for instance like Turkish toweling, out of 
cold water, and use it as a cover, placing 
over this ordinary paper. Such means 
prevent the escape of odor or infection. 
Don’t forget to have a few beans of coffee 
handy, for this serves as a deodorizer if 
burat on coals or paper. Bits of charcoal 
placed around are useful in absorbing gases 
and other impurities. Don’t have the 
temperature of a sick room much over 60 
degrees; 70 degrees are allowable, but not 
advisable. Don’t permit currents of air to 
blow upon the patient. An open fireplace 
is an excellent means of ventilation. The 
current may be tested by burning a piece of 
paper in front. 

Don’t give the patient a full glass of 
water to drink from, unless he is allowed 
all he desires. If he can drain the glass he 
will be satisfied, so regulate the quantity 
before handing it to him. Don’t neglect 
during the day to attend to necessaries for 
the night, that the rest of the patient and 
the family may not be disturbed. Don’t 
ask a convalescent if he would like this or 
that to eat or drink, but prepare the deli- 
cacies and present them in a tempting way. 
Don’t throw coal upon the fire; place it in 
brown paper bags, and lay them on the 
fire, thus avoiding the noise, which is 
shocking to the sick and sensitive. 

Don’t jar the bed by leaning or sitting 
upon it. This is unpleasant to one ill and 
nervous. Don’t let stale flowers remain in 
a sick chamber. Don’t be unmindful of 
yourself if you are in the responsible posi- 
tion of nurse. To do faithful work you 
must have proper food and stated hours of 
rest. Don’t appear anxious, however great 
your anxiety. Don’t forget that kindness 
and tenderness are needful to successful 
nursing. Human nature longs to be 
soothed and comforted on all occasions 
when it is out of tune.—Medical Classics. 











BE WARNED IN TIME. 





ProFessor Haven of the Michigan Uni- 
versity, who ———- occasional papers on 
the subject of health, in a recent article has 
the following on sleep: 

“The law of life most frequently violated 
by students is the demand for timely and 
sufficient sleep. The mind uses up the 
machinery of the body when awake, in pro- 
portion to the rapidity and energy of its 
working, and the reservoir is filled up again 
in sleep. Henry Kirke White shortened 
his life, not with a dagger or opium, but 
with an alarm clock. He did not retire to 
rest when he should, and obeyed the sum- 
mons of his villanous clock when he should 
have slept. He died in 1806, aged twenty- 
one. “ But I can sit up all night,” says the 
youthful student, “even after a hearty sup- 
per, and feel no bad effects. I rally again 
in twenty-four hours.” Of course you do. 
He would be a feeble youngster who could 
not endure dissipation for a time. This is 
the advantage of youth and a good consti- 
tution. If you must expose yourself in this 
way for a sufficiently worthy motive, do it 
like a man, and bear it. Over-punctilious 
men, who live according to the time-piece 
and balances, are not the highest type of 
men. But the everlasting fact remains that 
nature will enforce her laws. If you de- 
prive yourself of timely and sufficient sleep, 
prepare to pay the penalty when the day 
of reckoning comes. Come it will. The 
stories about Wesley, Lord Brougham, Na-- 
poleon and others, who slept only four or 
six hours in twenty-four, have done much 
harm. They are generally not really true, 
for these short sleepers almost invariably 
take many naps in the day time. If not, 
they are exceedingly regular in their other 
habits, and lose time in wakefulness in bed. 
It is wise to take regular sleep enough to 
keep the nervous system steady and strong. 

“Almost as injurious as late hours at 
night is the practice of rising too early in 
the morning. The best alarm clock is sun- 
light. The eyes should not be wearied by 
artificial light in the morning. If they 
must bear this exposure, let it be just pre- 
vious to the repose of night.” 


THE CIGARETTE PERIL. 


A correspondent of the Plainfield Even- 
ing News, writing of the cigarette peril to 
the young, says: 

“T know many young men who a few 
years ago had cheeks as red as roses, 
whose lips looked as though they would 
burst with warm rich blood, and whose eyes 
shone like diamonds; but now the lustre is 
gone from their eyes, which are sunken in 
their heads, and they look pale and listless. 
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There doesn’t appear to be any elasticity in 
their step, as formerly, and even their 
breath is offensive—all brought about by 
smoking cigarettes.” 

The writer adds: “I had a nephew who 
was as straight and erect as an arrow, as 
splendid a specimen of a man as one would 
see in a month’s travel. He had large, 
beautiful black eyes, and cheeks like roses, 
and he was a first-class singer. He sang 
with Campanini, Amy Gordon, Emma 
Thurston, and Clara Louise Kellogg, last 
year, and made $3,000, clear of all expenses. 
This year he was to have had $6,000. The 
doctor told him one year ago that he must 
stop smoking cigarettes or they would kill 
him, but he would not; consequently the 
color left his cheeks and the lustre his eyes; 
his skin began to turn sallow, and still he 
would persist in smoking. Two weeks ago 
he died. He first sent for his doctor, and 
asked him to try to help him. The physi- 
cian told him that he could not, as his 
blood and whole system were poisoned. 


His death has broken the hearts of his’ 


father and mother.” 

The act of the Legislature, in force in 
Pennsylvania, forbids the sale of cigarettes 
to boys under the age of sixteen years. Let 
it be given the widest publicity through the 
schools, and the hearty support of all per- 
sons interested in the well-being of our 
growing boys. 


_— 
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GIANT STRIDES IN THE AIR. 








REMARKABLE DEVELOPMENT OF AIRCRAFT 
SINCE THE START OF THE WAR. 





BY GROVER C. LOENING, 





AR is not all devastation, and even 

in its horrible destruction of life 

and property there may be found distinct 

developments of great benefit to civiliza- 

tion. In no instance is this more obvious 

than in the impetus given to the progress 
of aviation. 

Humanity is being driven into the air by 
Sheer force of circumstances against its 
will—that obstinate will which refuses at 
first to recognize progress, and later hesi- 
tates as long as possible to accept it. The 
development of aviation after the war is 
already attracting the imagination of sane 
and conservative men. But it took the war 
in all its brutality and ruthlessness to give 
aviation the chance to prove itself. 

A visit to Europe, at the present time, has 
one very noticeable effect on practically all 
who are fortunate enough to go there—and 
that is a lesson on the matter-of-factness of 
aviation. Thousands of aviators are to be 
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found in Europe; and in England, in par- 
ticular, every other officer seems to be in 
the Flying Corps, their families and friends 
have been educated to aviation, the public 
has been educated by the frequent sights 
of British airplanes in the air, travelling to 
and from the front—the amazement that a 
machine formerly excited is rapidly disap- 
pearing, and with it the romance and hero- 
worship of the aviator. 

Under the stress of war, Europe has de- 
veloped airplanes that give most remark- 
able performances, and that have proven 
to be reliable and durable in service. As 
many airplanes as possible are being turned 
out, and it is regrettable that a strict cen- 
sorship prohibits the publication of actual 
figures. But this much can be said, the 
number of airplanes turned out is not nearly 
a quarter as many as are actually required! 

It was the writer’s good fortune to be 
able to visit quite recently most of the 
prominent British factories and many of 
the British schools and air stations. And 
while England may be accused of having 
been backward in many branches of war 
activity, the British have taken to the air 
like the proverbial duck to water. The 
young Briton, a sportsman by inheritance, 
is the ideal aviator—calm, self-collected, 
not easily “ funked,” and with that peculiar 
initiative and quick judgment which marks 
the super-airman. The youth of the promi- 
nent British aviators is surprising; it is a 
pity that the esprit de corps of the British 
Air Service, which does not countenance 
the publishing of individual names, should 
rob the world of the stories of the intensely 
dramatic and interesting careers of the 
many seventeen-year-old boys who have 
been of such value to their country. And 
superior to this youthful army of enthu- 
Siastic heroes, are the older and experi- 
enced men whose hard-headed judgment 
and conscientious efforts have in three 


‘years developed the air service to its pres- 


ent great magnitude, against engineering 
difficulties and Governmental obstacles of 
formidable proportions. 

I have met many typical British airmen, 
young and old, and their enthusiasm for 
the new art of flying not only speeds up the 
work of the war, but is going to lead to a 
commercial development afterward of un- 
imagined proportions. The thousands of 
active, intelligent young men—represent- 
ing the very best type physically and men- 
tally—once they have the “bug” as they 
have now, are not going to return meekly 
to their desks after the war is ended. 

London to Paris by air is no more a 
dream. It is a common fact of daily occur- 
rence. I was breakfasting one morning at 
the Royal Aéro Club with Captain X 
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of the Flying Corps, and we arranged to 
dine together and go to a show that evening. 
After breakfast Captain X glanced 
at his watch, said he must hurry to Hen- 
don where his machine was waiting for 
him as he had an engagement in Paris, and 
had to visit some airdromes in France. 
Naturally I remarked that this was too 
bad, and that we would postpone our en- 
gagement to some other evening. “ Why 
no,” said he, “I will meet you. as planned,” 
and off he started. At six-thirty that same 
evening Captain X and I met at the 
Club very promptly. In the most matter of 
fact manner he had been to Paris, has vis- 
ited his airdromes, had experienced—to 
him—a rather uneventful day, and all in all 
had been rather bored by the trip. We had 
a pleasant evening, and the next day I 
learned that he had flown across England 
to his station. 

On another occasion, I saw one of the 
great British cargo-carrying airplanes, 
weighing three tons, and transporting, in 
addition, two and a half tons of actual 
load, start off from an airdrome near Lon- 
don on a trip to Rome via Paris and Pau. 
For military reasons the machine carried 
an extensive equipment, but a little less 
than two years ago the imagination of even 
an aviation enthusiast would have been 
staggered by what this equipment consisted 
of. In its enormous body containing sev- 
eral cabins, engine room, bomb carrying 
chamber, etc., was stored a various equip- 
ment consisting of a complete spare 300 
horse-power motor, motorcycles, trunks, 
cots, tents, and all manner of luggage and 
military equipment for a crew of six men, 
spare propellers, spare rudders, spare parts 
- the motors, ladders for rigging, and the 
ike. 

The most conservative old-timer intent 
upon denying that aviation has any com- 
mercial future, had but to stand there and 
see this great huge structure respond to the 
roar of its motors by sliding gracefull 
into the air, climbing steeply and at hig 
speed, to realize that aviation’s real future 
as a means of transportation is not at all 
unlikely to exceed the magnitude of to- 
day’s steamship and railroad travel. 

And bear in mind for the development 
of these marvels we largely have to thank 
—the war. 

Slowly but surely, the British navy is 
emerging from the water and taking to the 
air, and few people realize the significance 
of the fact that the personnel of the British 
Air Services of to-day all added together is 
greater than the personnel of the British 
navy of the seas. The “navy that flies” 
has done great work, particularly because 
in the use of seaplanes and flying boats, 











there have been much greater engineering 
difficulties than in the development of land 
machines. Anything done to the airplane 
to make it seaworthy, of necessity makes it 
heavy and more cumbersome, ruining its 
qualities as a flying machine. The actual 
co-operation of the air service with the 
fleet is still in an undeveloped state, but 
with an initiative that we, also, should cul- 
tivate, the British and French Air Services 
are developing and experimenting with 
every possible type of airship and airplane, 
with a view to determining once and for 
all exactly what the limitations of the air 
service are with respect to real naval work. 

The British have lately had the greater 
success with their huge flying boats carry- 
ing a ton of bombs or torpedoes, and 
capable of long endurance flights. The 
bigger these craft are, the more seaworthy 


‘they become. And one of the most inter- 


esting of the writer’s experiences abroad 
was a visit to a Naval Air Station on the 
east coast of England, the base for a fleet 
of these huge craft. Astonished at first at 
their large size, after examining their intri- 
cate mechanism, and walking all over them 
inside and out, one readily becomes accus- 
tomed to their proportions. 

And so it was that after viewing these 
craft and walking through their shed, one 
was surprised to find a very small type of 
twin engine flying boat used for training, 
which appeared to be a toy alongside of the 
new developments. And yet, these small 
craft were the duplicates of that very 
famous flying boat the America which 
about two or three years ago was the as- 
tonishment of the aviation world, due to its 
enormous size, weight, and power. 

Practically all naval gunnery is based es- 
sentially on the principle of spotting fire. 
And this means that airplanes, to be useful 
as spotters, must be able to fly with the fleet 
in actual combat. But the difficulties of 
launching seaplanes and of operating them 
at long enough periods in heavy weather 
have presented quite a problem, even to the 
war-inspired engineers in Europe. The 
Zeppelin has proven a naval scout of great 
value, because it had the endurance power 
to put to sea with the fleet. The answer to 
the airplane problem for naval work is 
seen by many experts along similar lines— 
that is, the construction of larger and 
larger airplanes until finally we have a 
flying boat that is as much a unit of a 
naval force, as the destroyer is to-day. 

Let any one go to work and predict that 
airplanes of four or five hundred feet span 
are not structurally possible, proving it by 
sound mathematics, and, behold, a year 
later he is apt to be invited to fly in one. 
It is safe to say that the aviation engineer- 
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ing world has been fooled into thinking 
that the larger a machine is the more inefh- 
cient it becomes. 

The only unfavorable quality of the big 
airplane in air fighting is its lack of ma- 
meuvering power, but it is still to be proven 
whether or not this disadvantage can be 
met by sufficient armament—steady gun 
platforms covering every possible range 
and shooting down the attacking fighting 
scout long before it has a chance to wound 
the battleship of the air. 

One way of curbing the submarine men- 
ace is to curb the construction of subma- 
rines by the destruction of the shipyards at 
which they are hatched. At present, they 
are far out of range of the guns. But the 
bomb dropping airplane is nothing less than 
a gun with a range of three hundred miles! 
Inaccurate it may be at present, but given 
the incentive and the time, it is certain, 
from the scientific progress already made, 
to be dropping bombs sooner or later with 
sufficient accuracy. Both sides have been 
playing at bomb raids up to now, but one 
or the other is going to take it seriously, 
and let us hope that we in particular may 
awake to the opportunity—Red Cross 
Magazine. 
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BOOKS FOR SOLDIERS IN CAMP. 








HE “ Library war fund week,” in which 
Pennsylvania will be asked to give its 
share of a million dollars for furnishing of 
libraries for each of the cantonments of 
the United States army, has been given offi- 
cial State sanction by a proclamation from 
Governor Brumbaugh urging liberality on 
part of the people of the State. The State 
has been divided into six sections for the 
gathering of the money and books and 
various public libraries have been desig- 
nated as centers. Some of these libraries 
have already been shipping books to Camp 
Hancock, Augusta, Ga., where the National 
Guardsmen from this State are camped, and 
to Camps Meade, Lee and Sherman, where 
drafted men from Pennsylvania are being 
mobilized. The following is the proclama- 
tion of Governor Brumbaugh: 

“Whereas, The Secretary of War has 
designated a National Library War Coun- 
cil and has laid upon them the obligation to 
raise $1,000,000 to purchase libraries for 
our soldiers and sailors wherever assem- 
bled; and 

“ Whereas, This council has promptly and 
patriotically entered upon this service and 
calls upon all citizens to contribute gener- 
ously to this important fund; and 

“Whereas, Pennsylvania, always in the 
van of national endeavor, and rich in all 
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good service, has the obligation laid upon 
her people to provide fully one-tenth of 
this sum; and 

“Whereas, It is most commendable to 
give our men in service all the assistance in 
our power, including such reading matter 
as will inform their minds, widen their 
vision, add to their recreation profitable as- 
sistance and continue for them the facili- 
ties to remain even in wartimes a people 
with the reading habit. 

“Now, therefore, I, Martin G. Brum- 
baugh, Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, convinced of the great im- 
portance of the wise and helpful service to 
our men at the front and believing thor- 
oughly in the wisdom and necessity of this 
movement, do hereby call upon and urge 
our citizens to make prompt and liberal con- 
tributions to this fund and for their pur- 
pose. 

“Should any one wish to donate books or 
current magazines, lists of these should 
first be sent to State Librarian Thomas L. 
Montgomery, president of the American 
Library Asociation, Harrisburg, Pa., and 
to him also should be sent, unless other- 
wise directed by the National Library War 
Council, all contributions in money. Let 
Pennsylvania see to it that her loyal men at 
the front are substantially sustained and 
supported by all our people.” 


a 


A GOLDEN RULE BOOK. 


NE of Helen’s presents last Christmas 
was a prettily bound book with clean - 
white pages; it was intended to be used for 
a diary. 
“ But I don’t know how to write a diary, 
mamma,” said Helen; “and besides noth- 
ing ever happens to me to write about.” 

“Never mind,” answered mamma, “ call 
it a Golden Rule book, and fill it with all 
true stories you hear of little folks who 
have kept the Golden Rule.” 

“Do,” said papa, “and I will tell you 
one to put on the first page.” 

at true one, papa?” asked the little 
rl. 

“Yes, indeed,” he said, “every word 
true. Once there were some boys and girls 
going to school together, and on a certain 
day they were to march in a parade with 
ever so many more schools. Now, all the 
children who had no bad marks wore blue 
rosettes, and they were very proud to wear 
them, you may be sure. But one unfortu- 
nate little boy lost his, and though the 
others helped him to look for it, he could 
not find it anywhere. The parade was 
about to begin, and he was crying bitterly 
over his lost badge. 
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“*Never mind, Roger,’ said the sweet 
little girl who walked beside him, ‘ you shall 
have mine, ’cause I’m so little, you see, no- 
body’ll notice me;’ and she took the ro- 
sette off her shoulder and pinned it on the 

fag 

“Well, it wasn’t very Golden Ruley for 
him to take it,” said Helen, “but what 
makes you keep smiling at mamma? Was 
she the little girl? Oh, papa! And were 
you the little boy?” 

“TI was indeed,” said her papa, “and I 
have been ashamed of that boy and proud 
of that dear little girl ever since that day.” 
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RURAL SCHOOL GROUNDS. 





BY GARLAND A. BRICKER. 


MK Bae grounds of the rural school, and 
the country church, are the faithful 
mirrors of the community pride in the rural 
districts. Thousands of rural teachers will 
find this pride at low ebb in the communi- 
ties to which they go to teach school this 
fall. The grounds will be grown over with 
towering weeds, fences will be in dilapi- 
dated condition, buildings will be out of 
repair, and neglected and insanitary condi- 
tions will be in evidence on every hand. 

Advertising One’s Leadership—A good 
place to begin the stimulation of community 
pride is with the external appearance of 
the rural school house and grounds. The 
external aspect of the school property is 
seen more often than the interior. Its im- 
provement is a good advertisement, and 
will cause more favorable comment with 
the least effort than any other forward- 
looking campaign the teacher may first un- 
dertake. The improvement of the rural 
school grounds is the logical place for the 
rural teacher to begin the community pro- 
gramme of physical as well as mental and 
Spiritual improvement. The work indoors 
may be safely postponed for a month, if 
mecessary. 

The rural teacher must not expect all the 
needed improvements to be brought about 
at once. A good, big start, however, may 
be made, and this should be inaugurated 
during the first or second week of school. 

The Community Pays the Cost.—The 
first move is always the prerogative of the 
leader. The teacher should begin to study 
and analyze the whole situation at once. 
Since this is a community enterprise, it is 
to be paid for by the board of education, 
which represents the community, or by the 
community directly. The teacher must re- 
gard herself as the leader and, therefore, 
the director of the enterprise, under the 
terms of her employment. If all this is not 








specifically stated in the contract, it must 
be assumed that all the rights and condi- 
tions of community leadership in educa- 
tional matters are implied. This will be a 
safe interpretation for most communities. 

The labor and funds, therefore, must be 
available, and every pupil in the school and 
every patron in the district is liable, as a 
citizen, to the leader of the community’s 
draft of service. Under the principle of 
the selective draft, the pupils, being the 
nearest at hand, should be included in the 
first call. The board of education should 
be reminded of the necessity for some cash 
for the improvements, which is chargeable 
to one or more of the funds in the hands 
of the treasurer. 

Clean Up First—Do not wait for any 
available public money, however, before 
doing something. Much may be done with 
the available knowledge of the teacher and 
the strength and labor of the children. 
Strip the school grounds of all weeds and 
take them out by the roots. The pupils can 
do this at recesses and during time devoted 
to the enterprise before and after school 
hours. Tools for the purpose may be bor- 
rowed and brought from the homes of the 
neighborhood. The work should ali be 
svstematically and thoroughly done in ac- 
cordance with the plan of the teacher. 
Groups of pupils should be organized and 
each placed under a foreman, captain, or 
manager. Ridding the school grounds of 
weeds is only one phase of the general 
clean-up campaign. All brush, cans, bot- 
tles, ashes, and rubbish of every descrip- 
tion should be gathered and disposed of by 
burning, burying, or otherwise. 

Draining the School Yard.—The next 
thing that needs attention on the average 
school yard is its drainage. Determine the 
slope of the yard and the place where the 
outlet of the main drain should be. Begin 
to dig a two-and-one-half or a three-foot 
trench, twelve inches wide, from this point 
directly through the school yard in the low- 
est and largest draw or depression. From 
this main ditch, dig trenches at such places 
and distances as will be necessary to drain 
off rapidly all the water during the wet 
seasons of the year. The main should take 
a tile six inches in diameter while the lat- 
erals will take three- to four-inch tiles. 

Of course, the whole system of ditches 
should have a gentle fall of two to four 
inches or more for each one hundred feet. 
The upper ends of the laterals should be 
well protected by stones laid or piled over 
the openings, while at the exit end of the 
main the last three tiles should be laid in 
concrete and a bulkhead built around the 


end of the last one. All joints and inter- 


sections should be carefully made and pro- 
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tected against the entrance of loose dirt. 
This ditching is rather heavy and should 
be done at the expense of the board of edu- 
cation, if possible. If not possible, the 
older boys with the aid of the volunteer 
labor from the men of the community 
should be enlisted for this work. 

Leveling the Yard.—The next point of 
attack is the leveling of the yard. All 
holes and low places should be filled up, 
and bumps and other raises, leveled down. 
If there is extensive leveling to be done, 
the farmers of the neighborhood must be 
interested, so that teams, plows, and scrap- 
ers may be available. A seed bed should 
be made on all grounds bared by this work, 
and immediately sown to bluegrass. A 
good top dressing should also be made at 
this time. 

The School Yard Fence.—The fences will 
need attention before the planting scheme 
has progressed very far. Board, rail, 
picket, and wire fences may answer the 
spurpose of a school fence, but the best 
fence is made of good posts and gas pipes 
of one to two inches in diameter. Holes 
are bored through the posts ten, twenty- 
five, and forty-five inches above the ground 
through which the pipes should pass. The 
posts should be cut six and a half feet in 
length, placed two feet six inches into the 
ground, thus allowing them to extend to 
a height of four feet. This fence, with 
posts and pipe painted with black paint and 
enamel, makes both a beautiful fence and 
one that will turn most live stock. The 
children may climb over and through this 
fence without injury to themselves or the 
fence. 

The Outbuildings.—The outbuildings 
should be put in good repair and properly 
placed, if they are now improperly located. 
How often do we find the fuel shed in the 
front yard! Move it back—at least as far 
back as the back end of the schoolhouse. 
The privies may still be necessary nui- 
sances in some communities. If so, set 
them as far back in the school yard as 
possible at the opposite corners, and screen 
the doors and approaches with board walls 
and then with trees, shrubs, and vines. A 
good coat of paint is always in order for 
these buildings. They should be kept as 
tidy and clean looking as possible. 

Planting the School Grounds.—Long be- 
fore the cold weather sets in, the teacher 
should have the planting scheme worked 
out, the ground staked off and prepared for 
the disintegrating action of the winter 
freezing. The planting of the grounds will 
probably be the most difficult, undertaking. 
However, by this time the community 
ought to be interested in the school im- 
provement programme of the teacher. As 
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a preparation for this work, the teacher is 
advised to read some good books and bul- 
letins on the subject of planting the school 
and home grounds, as Bailey’s “Garden 
Making.” 

A few preliminary suggestions for guid- 
ance ought to be appropriate here. The 
first consideration is that of sufficient land 
for school ground purposes. Every one- 
room rural school should have an area of 
at least two acres for its grounds. Prob- 
ably this is all that may now be profitably 
used in the average community. Not an 
inch of this space should be wasted. One 
acre should be devoted to the school yard 
proper. The house should be located from 
fifty to one hundred feet back of the front 
entrance. This will give abundant room 
for a greensward and walks, while the bor- 
der plantings may serve their purpose more 
effectively. 

The Schoolhouse at the Center.—Since 
the schoolhouse is the most important ob- 
ject in the whole scheme, it should become 
the center of the planting design. Every 
decorative planting scheme is in the nature 
of an outdoor picture. The greensward 
makes the foreground, the background is 
made with large shade trees, the clouds, 
and the sky, while the marginal plantings 
along the side fences represent the frames 
of the picture. 

The greensward in front of the building 
should not be cut up with flower beds, nor 
with straight walks. It is much better to have 
the walks run from the sides of the yard 
to the schoolhouse, in gentle and graceful 
curves. There is the added advantage, too, 
that children will follow curved paths and 
not “cut across” the grounds. 

The marginal plantings should be made 
of trees, bushes, shrubs, and vines, planted 
in masses, projecting from the side fences 
out into the yard in great wave-like 
promontories and alternating bays, begin- 
ning rather small at the front but growing 
larger and taller as the rear of the yard 
is approached, finally merging into the 
background of tall shade trees. Flowers 
may be planted as borders along the walks, 
especially in the concave spaces, and in 
patches and beds inside the marginal plant- 
ings. Besides this flowers and vines may 
be placed in window boxes, in oval and 
variously designed beds in _ especially 
adapted spaces, and in a flower-garden in 
the agricultural acre back of the school- 
house. 

What Varieties to Plant—In all decora- 
tive plantings use the usual trees, shrubs, 
bushes, and vines, and give special promi- 
nence to the native species. For shade 
trees, the maple and the elm are the best, 
although other kinds may be used, as the 
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wild cherry, the oak, the beech, the hick- 
ory-nut, the walnut, the sycamore, and oth- 
ers. Of the shrubs the following are men- 
tioned: the lilac, the syringa, the Japanese 
quince, the rhododendron, the elderberry, 
the spice bush, the hazel, the flowering dog- 
wood, the hydrangea, the mountain laurel, 
the bridal wreath, the snow-ball, the cur- 
rant, the gooseberry, the raspberry, and 
the roses. The common ivy, the wild 
grape, and the Virginia creeper are the 
most beautiful vines easily available in most 
communities. For quick-growing vines for 
covering or shading spaces as windows or 
fences, morning-glory, gourd, wild cucum- 
ber, cinnamon vine, pole beans, and sweet 
peas are among the best. The flower list 
is too well known and too long to be made 
here. For the lawn, use Kentucky blue 
grass. 

The planting should all be reduced to 
drawings beforehand. They should sepa- 
rate the yard into various sections for 
play spaces; as, a place for baseball, an- 
other for tennis, one for croquet, one for 
indoor baseball, one for various play ap- 
aratus, etc. Spaces should be provided 
in shady nooks for rustic seats, for swings, 
and a good sized summer house would not 
be out of place, and even a pergola might 
be in keeping with the plan. 

The Agricultural Acre—Every rural 
school should have an agricultural acre. 
That is a poor rural school that does not 
teach agriculture; and the agriculture that 
does not get into the soil is not worthy of 
the name. The agricultural acre offers 
space and opportunity for a demonstra- 
tion field or garden and for projects car- 
ried on by the school for its own needs and 
purposes, under the direct supervision of 
the teacher. There may be a quarter-acre 
orchard, and the balance, a full half-acre, 
if desired, may be planted and developed as 
a woodlot or grove. A community grove 
for public outdoor meetings and picnics is 
a very desirable thing in most rural dis- 
tricts. 

A Community Affair—This is a large 
programme for any teacher to undertake, 
but it is the kind that ought to appeal to 
those teachers who have the best interests 
of rural America at heart. It ought to be 
made a really community affair, and the 
teacher who can succeed in lifting the en- 
terprise into such a place in public attention 
will surely succeed. Indeed, this is one of 
the first directions in which the new, redi- 
rected rural school should expand in its 
rebirth. Most rural school grounds are en- 
tirely inadequate for the future and com- 
munities should be brought to realize that 
on account of the rapid rise in land values, 
the acquiring of more land for school and 








community purposes should not be delayed. 
The land that is acquired should be prop- 
erly cared for and devoted to the good of 
the community in which it is located. The 
new rural school grounds ought to become, 
in many respects, rural parks—The Ne- 
braska Teacher. 


WANTED—A CAPACITY. 


~~ one has heard of the man who, 

having “ struck oil,” placed his daugh- 
ter at a celebrated school, where, after a 
fair trial, she was reported as wanting ca- 
pacity, the oil king responding, “ Buy her 
one, regardless of cost.” Most of us who 
are teachers meet with cases of unqualified 
incapacity. What storms we have raised 
by refusing to promote scholars whose defi- 
ciencies were palpable! What criticisms 
on the public school we have called forth 
by promoting those whom we felt it impos- 
sible to anvance further, but whom contact 
with others might benefit. How many of 
us know the depression, the discourage- 
ment, which follow the removal of pupils 
for whom we have labored in season and 
out of season, that they may, as their par- 
ents say, “go where they can learn some- 
thing.” Nor have we always had the grace 
not to say, “I told you so,” when it has 
been proved that their measure of capacity 
was reached while with us. 

We have had our laugh over “ English as 
She is Taught.” It is to be considered that 
this collection was from many schools, 
scattered over a wide territory. Now it 
does not show a very marked lack of 
capacity in a child to confuse Allegheny 
with Aborigines, and give the latter as a 
system of mountains. Nor do we lose all 
hope of the boy who in confusion of words 
said that “ some of the very best fossils are 
found in theological cabinets.” But it 
must be confessed that there was lack of 
intelligence in the child who stated that 
“Long Island is the capital of New York.” 

There is the giant intellect, and likewise 
the pigmy. There are said to be savage 
tribes who cannot comprehend numbers 
above ten. There are numberless cases of 
scholars who are unable to comprehend 
anything in mathematics beyond the multi- 
plication table and the first four rules of 
the arithmetic. They go over the ground 
mechanically, having an appearance of un- 
derstanding, which fades away as soon as 
they leave school. In every study is this 
inability apparent. 

We can develop faculties, but if they are 
wanting, what can be done? A Sunday- 
school superintendent once said to his 
teachers, “ You do not make the different 
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points of the lesson clear. There would be 
no difficulty if you would only properly ex- 
plain them. Let me show you how it is 
done.” He assembled the school and at- 
tempted to unfold the idea of the first great 
cause. “Children,” said he, taking out his 
watch, “Did any one make my watch?” 
“Yes, a man made it,” was the reply. 
“Did any one make my coat?” A satis- 
factory answer being received to this and 
Similar questions, he said, “Did a man 
make the sky? the clouds? the pond over 
there? the hill up there?” No, a man 
could not make any of these things; none 
but God could make them. God is that 
great being who is everywhere, in all places 
at the same time. He has always lived, and 
will live forever. God made the sky, the 
ground, the pond over there, and the hill 
yonder.” “Right. Now will that boy by 
the window tell me who made that hill?” 
The little boy piped out, “I don’t know; 
we have only just moved here.” 

No, it is not through lack of proper in- 
struction, but lack of proper intelligence, 
that children do not learn. Said a teacher, 
“When I went to school, how hard I had 
to work in order to learn anything! And 
now everything is made so easy for the 
children that I sometimes wonder if it does 
not tend to a lack of development; for they 
have so little call to rely upon themselves.” 
Pascal said to Louis XIV., “There is no 
royal road to geometry.” The modern 
teacher is trying to make an easy road to 
every source of knowledge. “How shall 
a man escape from his ancestors?” asks 
the Concord sage, and the teachers come 
to the front and try to solve the problem. 
How shall great mental capacity be found 
in the child of the frivolous mother, whose 
mind never goes out beyond her dress, her 
housekeeping, or the claims of society? 


THE YOUNG CORPORAL. 


A LAD, a corporal in the French army, 

when drunk, struck his superior of- 
ficer. This was a very serious offense. He 
was tried by court-martial and sentenced 
to be shot, and cast into prison to await 
the execution of the sentence. There was 
an effort made to secure his pardon, but 
without success. The colonel, however, 
was much attached to him; was unremit- 
ting in his efforts to secure a pardon, which 
he at length succeeded in doing, on condi- 
tion that if ever known to be drunk again 
he should be shot dead. 

The colonel went to prison to inform the 
condemned young corporal of his pardon. 

“Ah! colonel,” said the unhappy young 
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man, as the officer entered, “ you see what 
my folly has brought me to.” 

“Suppose,” said the colonel, “that I 
should tell you that on condition that you 
never drink again a pardon is extended to 
you.” <A gleam of hope brightened the 
young face. 

“Your life being the forfeit if ever you 
taste liquor again,” added the colonel. 

“Impossible!” said the poor lad, “I can- 
not live and not drink. Must I never 
drink?” 

“ Never.” 

The poor young fellow relapsed into 
hopelessness. 

“Nothing can keep me from it. It 
would be impossible to keep the condition.” 

“T want your word and pledge of honor 
as a soldier,” said the colonel, appealing to 
the military spirit and high sense of honor 
he so well knew the youth to possess. 

The lad’s soul kindled within him. The 
appeal wrought the effect intended. “See, 
colonel,” cried the young soldier, “See 
here and now,” and he lifted his arm to- 
wards heaven, “ that never to my dying day 
will I put liquor to my lips again.” 

That lad became commander of the Im- 
perial Guard, whose very name became 
such a power, and he kept the spirit that 
characterized his memorable utterance, 
“The Old Guard dies but never sur- 
renders.” 


HINTS AND HELPS TO TEACHERS. 








Td my principal’s room I observed, a few 

weeks ago, a happy way of conducting 
written spelling, which became a language 
lesson. The lessons included definitions. 
The teacher sometimes gave the definition 
witholding the word, and then told the 
pupils to write the word she had defined. 
She then called upon some pupil to define 
in the same way, another word for the class 
to write. She also gave some sentence con- 
taining a word of the lesson, and told the 
pupils to pick out that word to write. She 
then asked the pupils to form similar sen- 
tences for the class. It required a good 
knowledge of the lesson for the children to 
select the right word. It also strengthened 
their power of attention, a power that has 
been said to mark the difference between 
the great man and those around him. 


GEOGRAPHY, 


What is it? Geography is the science 
(in potentia) of earth and man in their 
mutual relations, studied with a view to 
explaining the life of man, as expressed in 
his thought, feeling, and action, about gov- 
ernment, religion, education, industries, and 
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Society proper, as influenced by his physical 
surroundings. 

Mathematical geography. What is it? 
A study of the position, form, size, and 
motions of the earth, so far as they influ- 
ence the general distribution of heat and 
light. 

Physical geography. What is it? <A 
study of the causes affecting, and the re- 
sults following, the special distribution of 
heat (climate) and life, so far as these 
things influence man. 

Political geography. What is it? A 
study of government and the other institu- 
tions as influenced by their physical sur- 
roundings, 


HOW TO USE A NEWSPAPER IN SCHOOL. 


The geographical names may be cut out 
and pasted on home-made maps. 

The articles referring to places and cus- 
toms may be used for the geography class. 

Clippings can be made from it for the 
geography scrap-book. 

Items of “general information” can be 
gleaned from it for an occasional ten-min- 
ute talk. 

It contains allusions to many historical 
persons, which can be used for a general 
history lesson. 

Its biographies of noted persons can be 
used in the history class. 

Its best anecdotes and incidents can be 
adapted for reproduction stories. 

Its scientific records can be used in 
classes studying science. 

Its shipping notes can be used in a geog- 
raphy lesson on ports. 

A certain paragraph placed on the board 
may be used for a spelling lesson. 

Pupils may be asked to gather from it 
items of current news. 


SENSIBLE ADVICE, 


Read and practice this from The 
Woman's Magazine: 

Don’t worry. 

Don’t hurry. “Too swift arrives as 
tardy as too slow.” 

“Simplify! Simplify! Simplify!” 

Don’t over-eat. Don’t starve. “Let 
your moderation be known to all men.” 

Court the fresh air day and night. “Oh, 
if you knew what was in the air!” 

Sleep and rest abundantly. Sleep is na- 
ture’s benediction. 

Spend less nervous energy each day than 
you make. 

Be cheerful.. “ A light heart lives long.” 

Think only healthful thoughts. “As a 


man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 

“ Seek peace and pursue it.” 

“Work like a man, but don’t be worked 
to death.” 
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Avoid passion and excitement. A mo- 
ment’s anger may be fatal. 

Associate with healthy people. Health is 
contagious as well as disease. 

Don’t carry the whole world on your 
shoulders, far less the universe. Trust the 
Eternal. 

Never despair. “Lost hope is a fatal 
disease.” 

“If ye know these things, happy are ye 
if ye do them.” 


EDUCATION OUTSIDE OF SCHOOLS. 


HE educational significance of other than 

school agencies is emphasized in a cur- 

rent survey of educational progress just 
issued by the U. S. Bureau of Education. 

“Libraries, museums, and art galleries are 
unlocking their treasures, and seeking to 
establish a very direct relation to organized 
school work,” declare. W. Carson Ryan, Jr., 
Editor of the Bureau. Numerous other 
agencies and organizations are doing a work 
whose direct educational influence must in the 
aggregate be enormous. There are the 300 
educational associations, many of them, like 
the National Education Association and its 
branches, doing direct work in the professional 
education of teachers and school superin- 
tendents; others, like the National Society for 
the Promotion of Industrial Education, carry- 
ing on a propaganda for education among the 
general public; and still others, like the Public 
Education Associations of New York and 
Philadelphia, investigating city conditions 
and stimulating an interest in education 
among the people of the local community. 
Organizations like the Russel Sage Founda- 
tion, the New York Bureau of Municipal 
Research, the Carnegie Foundation, and the 
General Education Board, have brought into 
the work of education the welcome influence 
of an impersonal, scientific judgment. No 
record of the year in education would be 
complete that did not pay tribute to the 
work these organizations and others of the 
kind are doing. 

“Colleges, universities, and normal schools 
are going far beyond their own walls in carry- 
ing education to the local communities. 
Nearly half the colleges in the United States 
did extension work last year. The Federal 
Government itself is realizing. as never before, 
the desirability of a wide distribution of the 
scientific information it has collected at large 
expense of time and money, and many of the 
bulletins and circulars issued by the Govern- 
ment are now affecting directly the every- 
day procedure of education. The Boys’ and 
Girls’ Club work in the Department of 





' Agriculture and the circular letter service of 


the Bureau of Education illustrate two 
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different types of the information service of 
the Federal Government, both of recent 
development. In the two years ending June 
30, 1914, the Bureau of Education issued 112 
numbers of its Bulletin, representing about a 
million separate copies, and covering nearly 
every phase of educational endeavor for the 
direct use of school officials. 

“A host of other organizations making no 
claim to a place in the formal school system 
are nevertheless doing active work of a 
directly educational nature. The Boy Scouts, 
the Girl Scouts, the Camp Fire girls, women’s 
clubs, parent-teachers’ associations, musical 
societies, art centers; all are doing a work 
whose educational importance is only be- 
ginning to be apprehended. The influence of 
the fraternal organizations is directly edu- 
cative. The whole vast field of religious in- 
struction in churches and Sunday schools 
represents an educational problem that is 
seldom viewed as such because of the larger 
spiritual issues that are felt to be involved, 
and because of the traditional separation of 
church and state in America. Chautauquas, 
farmers’ institutes, lecture courses, the Grange, 
Young Men’s Christian Association and 
Young Women’s Christian Association, social 
:ettlements, summer camps the periodical and 
newspaper press—these are as truly educa- 
tional agencies as the schools.” 


_ 


TRANSFER OF GENERAL POWERS. 





PROF. JOHN G. THOMPSON. 


“Do these pupils get anything out of their 
work in printing besides drill in spelling, punc- 
tuation, capitalization, and special skill con- 
nected with the printer’s trade?”’ asked the 
visiting educator. ‘‘Yes,’’ replied the teacher 
of printing, ‘they learn to be neat, pains- 
taking, reliable and accurate.” 

“You mean in their work as printers only,” 
replied the great educator. “You know 
experiment has shown us that the general 
powers you mention are not transferable to 
other fields, but must be acquired anew in 
each field.” 

“Pardon me,”’ replied the printer, ‘but all 
my experience and observation shows the 
opposite. If what you say is true, a good 
deal of the work at this school is not ‘function- 
ing,’ if I may borrow a word. Let me ex- 
plain. A year ago the students were told that 
the hen-house, capable of accommodating 
three hundred hens, was available for any 
two or three of them who desired to use it for 
raising hens on their own responsibility, to be 
sold to the boarding halls at regular market 
prices later. Two of the students accepted 
the opportunity, bought four hundred chick- 
ens, fed and cared for them for eight months, 
and sold them to the boarding halls. 
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“Tt was assumed that the project would 
develop in these students to a certain extent, 
the power to take responsibility, and a realiza- 
tion of the value of painstaking in addition to 
special knowledge of how to raise hens, how 
to keep books, draw checks, and other similar 
business transactions, for the students started 
with a bank account, paid all their bills by 
check and kept detailed accounts.” 

“Such a project will develop responsibility 
only in connection with raising hens and the 
power so developed will not be transferred to 
raising strawberries or to washing windows 
by contract as I understand some other 
students of the school have done,”’ replied the 
educator. 

The question of the transfer of these so- 
called general powers is one that is dividing 
educational opinion just at present. Based 
upon some entirely inadequate experiments, 
seemingly dogmatic statements are being made, 
statements that if wrong are likely to mis- 
direct educational procedure. In the dis- 
cussion of this matter, as so often is true in 
all discussion, there is a decided lack of 
definiteness and clearness in the use of terms, 
in this special case, in what is‘included under 
the term general powers and of what is meant 
by the term. Some include skill of hand, 
skill in mental operation, memory, imagina- 
tion, judgment and reasoning. 

General power as used in this article does 
not include any of these. Memory, for 
instance, is almost always a localized function. 
Physiology has demonstrated this. Visual 
memory, auditory memory, tactile memory, 
and other forms of memory are the result 
of the action of entirely separate parts of the 
human anatomy, and therefore special powers. 
Skill is always understood to be a special 
training, while accuracy, like imagination, is 
dependent upon knowledge, stored up im- 
pressions, or facts. There is, however, a 
general power. It is always, as used here, 
the application of a general idea derived by 
induction from a large number of particular 
truths or ideas or facts. A basal law of 
biology and psychology is that thought tends 
to go out in action. A general idea goes out 
in general lines of action. 

A little girl is taught very early in life that 
she must keep her hands clean, that she must 
keep her face clean, and her hair combed. 
At first she comes to nurse or mother to have 
her hands cleaned when they are soiled, then 
later she is able to wash them herself. Still 
later she adds the idea that the finger nails 
must be kept clean, that her hair needs to be 
occasionally washed, that the teeth must be 
cleaned regularly, and so on, step by step, 
she builds up the general idea of neatness and 
cleanliness so far as her own body is con- 
cerned. When she plays with her dolls she 
transfers this idea to the dolls, and combs their 
hair, washes their hands, and “tidies them 
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up.” She soon adds to this idea of cleanli- 
ness of body, or perhaps develops at the same 
time with it, the idea that her clothing must 
be clean, and she is disturbed if her apron 
or dress is soiled. She transfers the same 
idea to her doll’s apron or dress, or other 
clothing, to her doll carriage, to the lap-robe, 
to the table-cloth in her own dining room and 
the table-cloth on the doll’s dining table. 

As she builds up the general idea of neatness 
and cleanliness she will notice dirty window- 
panes, dirty floors, disorderly and dirty front 
yards and back yards, school yards and 
schoolrooms, public streets and railway sta- 
tions. Thus her idea of neatness and cleanli- 
ness may be extended from keeping her own 
little hands clean to keeping the public 
streets and public places in her city clean. 
It is worthy of notice in passing that those 
who are most zealous for public cleanliness 
have usually never had any experience in 
cleaning public streets and public parks. 
The idea of a clean street, a clean and at- 
tractive park, and usually of a clean yard 
about a house, has been transferred from the 
idea of neatness and cleanliness developed in 
some other field. 

Thus the idea of neatness is a spreading 
general idea including constantly more and 
more in its field. The field has widened 
through actual doing, that is, the actual 
righting of unclean conditions through ob- 
servation and precept. The general idea of 
neatness and cleanliness is exercised as a 
general power affecting all lines of human 
activity with which the general idea is con- 
nected. Other general powers or general 
ideas put into action are: painstaking, reli- 
ability, orderliness, system, economy. 

A student working in the printing office is 
led to establish the general idea of neatness 
through repeated illustrations showing that 
otherwise his work will be inefficient and 
unsatisfactory. In the same way he may 
develop the general idea of painstaking and 
striving for accuracy. He gains from re- 
peated experiences. with proof the general 
idea that accuracy is not only desirable in 
printing, but that without it printing is 
practically worthless. It is absolutely neces- 
sary that the work should be accurate. To 


be accurate he must be painstaking. The |. 


piece of printing is also of no value if it is 
soiled, therefore he has to be neat. 

Now, from printing alone he has formed 
general ideas of neatness, painstaking and 
reliability. He may also form general ideas 
of order and system, of economy of material 
and time, of taking responsibility for certain 
parts of the work, of thoroughness, and he 
may from continued experience in printing, 
pretty well fix these general ideas into habits 
of action. Accuracy is to be carefully dis- 
tinguished from striving for accuracy, or 
painstaking, for accuracy in each field de- 





pends upon special knowledge and is a special 
power or skill, while striving for accuracy is a 
general power. 

If he is transferred to another field of work, 
let us say horticulture, will he carry over any 
of these general powers? 

The human mind seems to have the power 
or tendency to organize its materials. How- 
ever the mind is considered, or whatever may 
be the fundamental psychological belief of the 
one considering it, the fact that experience 
and results of experience which build up what 
we call the human mind, do become organized 
to some extent, greater or less, depending 
upon the individual mind in question, is a 
truth. That the organization of mental 
materials into fixed groups with a tendency to 
remain fixed, is characteristic of the human 
mind, is also true. 

Professor William James says that some 
human minds suggest a large number of adja- 
cent walled cities, and that all ideas con- 


nected with a central theme or subject are — 


collected inside one wall and that none of 
them get over it to join with ideas inside 
another wall, or if they get over they are soon 
back again. He adds that a person with a 
mind like this is in common parlance called 
n “old fogy,” and that most people become 
old fogies at about the age of twenty-two. 

General ideas derived from particular ex- 
periences do tend to remain connected with 
those experiences. It is the business of the 
instructor and guide, the teacher, to see that 
these general ideas are brought over to other 
sets of experiences. The mind will ordinarily 
do this as a result of simple suggestion such 
as the simple pointing out that the necessity 
of neatness which has been derived from the 
experiences in the printing shop is just ex- 
actly as necessary in working in a dentist’s 
office. 

When the idea of neatness is carried over 
from experience in the printing shop to experi- 
ence in the dentist’s office the one carrying it 
over finds neatness must be brought about in 
a different way, that the neatness of the 
printing shop produced by the use of soap and 
water must be carried in the dentist’s office 
to a greater extent by the use of antiseptics 
and germicides. 

But the transfer of the idea of neatness, the 
ordinary human mind will make by simple 
suggestion, sometimes by auto-suggestion. 
Any individual who has really made the trans- 
fer is guided in his action by it and does not 
need to get the idea of neatness as a new idea 
because it is to be applied in a new field. 
Practice and habit will of course strengthen 
it as they strengthen all ideas in action. 

This power of transferring general ideas 
developed in one field of experience to new 
fields of experience is what distinguishes the 
higher minds from the lower. A weak- 
minded person can be taught to set a table 
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for six diners with precision and accuracy. 
Usually such a weak-minded person is entirely 
lost if dishes are provided to set the table 
only for five. Of course with a mind of this 
character it is almost impossible to develop 
any general idea, to say nothing of carrying 
this general idea from one field to another. 

Then there is the next higher type of mind 
which, like the mind of the old fogy, may 
develop one general idea in connection with 
special fields, but which will not transfer these 
general ideas to any other field except the one 
in connection with which the idea was devel- 
oped. Or if the general idea is transferred 
to a new field it does not become fixed in 
connection with that field, but has a tendency 
to jump back inside the walled city from which 
it came, or must be fixed anew each time for 
each field by habit. 

So that if you convince the old fogy type 
of mind by argument and reason that neat- 
ness is just as necessary in connection with 
personal appearance and personal habits as 
it is in printing, the transfer is made only 
temporarily, unless by repeated experiences 
resulting in habit the general idea of neatness 
is also developed in connection with personal 
appearance. With this type of mind every 
transfer of the general idea must be fixed by 
long training resulting in habit. But even 
here the question arises, How many times, 
in connection with how many different fields, 
must the general idea of neatness be developed 
before the idea will be transferred spon- 
taneously by the individual to a new field? 

Then the third and higher type of mind has 
a power that may perhaps be called gener- 
alizing from general ideas, or that which is in 
effect the transfer of a general idea developed 
in a particular field to other fields without 
requiring new experiences, and a repeating of 
the process by which the idea was first de- 
veloped, for every new field. This is the 
highest type of mind, the mind that reaches 
out towards the goal of the philosopher, the 
one general idea which will include and 
comprehend all ideas, all thoughts, all experi- 
ences, that which some call F 

The child mind is likely to begin in a state 
similar to that of the weak-minded adult and 
with similar powers from this to advance 
through the old fogy state by proper direc- 
tion, guidance, and experience to the third 
state. This development is the business of 
education. 

The human mind, instead of being a collec- 
tion of walled cities, should be more like a 
boiling cauldron with particles floating on 
the surface, all that below the surface being 
considered as the unconscious or subconscious 
mind. The particles unite into more or less 
distinct masses, but they are easily broken 
up and re-united into other masses so that 
any single particle may in a particular time 
have passed through almost every group, 
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and so that collections of particles representing 
in the figure, inadequately of course, general 
ideas may move from one mass to every 
other. This is the mind of the poet, the seer, 
the philosopher. 
The lowest type of mind may never have 
any conception of providence or goodness or 
The second type may see him only in 
terrifying disturbances of the natural order, 
earthquakes, hurricanes, eruptions of vol- 
canoes, and great wars, while the highest 
type like Spinoza, “the God intoxicated 
philosopher,” will find him and see him in 
everything and everywhere.—N. E. Journal 
of Education. 
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“WEERGO WEERGEENEESE.” 





BY WM. HAWLEY SMITH. 


wre are they? Where did they come 

from? What do they stand for, any- 
how? I knew these were the things you 
would think, after you had spelled away at 
the above words for a few minutes, and so I 
have set the questions down where we could 
all take a good look at them, and think what 
they really signify—what the questions sig- 
nify, I mean. Well, here is the story: 

A few days ago I happened into a high 
school and dropped into a beginning class in 
Latin. They were just about the average 
class of this sort, a pretty bright lot of boys 
and girls—mostly girls—the cream of the 
pupils that came up from the grammar room 
last year. They were reciting in much the 
usual way, rising as they were called upon, 
and giving the various word-forms in de- 
clension. It was the third declension they 
were working on, and among the words whose 
forms were called for was the word spelled 
V-1-r-g-0. 

And then it was that the words at the head 
of this paper smote my ear, as the pupil said: 
“‘weergo weergeeneese,”’ etc., etc. 

The teacher was evidently a good Latin 
scholar. and she was trying her best to be a 
good Latin teacher. on the lines that had 
been laid down for her by those in authority 
over her. She put the pupils through their 
declension paces at a lively gait and they 
stood the strain very well. There was a 
manifest spirit of earnestness, and some in- 
terest in the class, though their faces expressed 
far more anxiety about, than delight in, what 
they were doing. 

The pupil gave the forms of the word in 
question, using the pronunciation which I 
have tried to indicate by the phonic spelling 
here noted. When she had finished, the 
teacher said: 

“Yes. What English word is derived from 
the word weergo?’”’ (I give the words just 
as they came to my ear.) 

And then the pupil said never a word, but 
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just stood there with a sort of helpless look 
in her eyes. 

Then the teacher appealed to the class: 
“Any one! What English word is derived 
from the word weergo?”’ 

And still there was a profound silence, 
while the helpless look took possession of the 
eyes of every member of the class that was 
paying attention. (A boy and a girl on the 
back seat were just exchanging notes across the 
aisle. and their eyes did not look helpless! 
They were interested !) 

And then the teacher said: “Why, I’m sure 
you must know, some of you—some very 
common word that comes from weergo?”’ 

But still the vision tarried, while the help- 
less look deepened into one of genuine 
trouble. 

Then the teacher came to the rescue, as 
follows: Why, of what state is Richmond the 
capital?” 

And a chorus of voices replied: “ Virginia!” 

“Yes,” said the teacher, and then she went 
on: How do we usually speak of Mary, the 
mother of Jesus?” 

“Virgin Mary,’’ shouted the class. 

“Certainly,” responded the teacher. And 
then to the pupil who was standing, she said: 
“Now what English words are derived from 
weergo?"’ 

Timidly, and with the rising inflection of 
interrogation, which showed that she still did 
not see clearly, the pupil said: “ Virginia?”’ 


“Yes,” said the teacher, “Virginia and ) 


virgin. Both these words come from the 
Latin word weergo.”’ And then she called for 
another inflection. 

It was just here that I begged for a word. 
(And I want to say that I have given a ver- 
batim report of what took place in the class- 
room that morning—a report taken from 
notes that I made on the spot.) And I said 
to the class: “How is it that none of you 
thought of these words, Virginia and virgin, 
till your teacher virtually told them to you?” 

The helpless and troubled look that had 
been in the eyes of the class disappeared in 
an instant, as I asked this question, and in 
its place came an expression of countenance 
which showed that the pupils were really 
thinking. After a minute of knitted brows 
a rather common, but very matter-of-fact- 
looking boy raised his hand, and I said: 

“Well?” 

“Why, weergo weergeeneese don’t sound a 
bit like virgin or Virginia!’ said the boy. 

And an approving nod, that meant “ You've 
hit it the first time,” went around the class. 

Before I could say a word the teacher 
broke in: “Why of course that’s the reason. 
But the Latin word v-i-r-g-o would sound 
like the English words virgin or Virginia if only 
we could pronounce our Latin by the English 
method. I know that as well as anybody. 
But we can’t pronounce it that way. I 
would like to teach it so, but I can’t.” 





“And why not?” I asked. 

“Because I am not permitted to,” she 
replied. 

“And why are you not permitted to?” I 
questioned. 

“Because,” she said, “we have to fit our 
pupils for college, and the colleges require 
this pronunciation to be taught. So we have 
to teach it.” 

I turned to the class and said: “How many 
of you expect to go to college?” and there 
were three hands raised. There were twenty- 
six in the class. 

Then the recitation went on. 

At recess I had a long talk with the teacher 
about the matter. She was a very sensible 
woman, it seemed to me, and among other 
things she said: 

“T am thoroughly convinced that, so far as 
real benefit to the high school pupils is con- 
cerned, it would be far better to teach them 
the English pronunciation of Latin. For the 
great bulk of these pupils, the chief benefit 
they will derive from their study of Latin 
will be the improvement of their English. 
Very few of them will ever go io college, and 


-of those who do go, only a small per cent will 


ever become Latin scholars to amount to 
much. Because,” she added, “you and I 
know that the average college graduate never 
does get so that he can read Latin so very 
well, after all.” 

I nodded my acknowledgments to the mild 
impeachment, and the young lady went on: 

“So it seems to me that the wise thing to do 
would be to do everything in our power to 
make our teaching of Latin help the boys and 
girls in their English. Of course, the letters 
in the two languages being alike, they have 
the sense of sight very perfectly adapted to 
help them out in the derivations. And if 
they can add to this the sense of sound, it will 
just double their chances of success in their 
work,” 

It seemed to me she was talking excellent 
sense, but I ventured to say: “ But did not the 
Romans pronounce Latin as you are teaching 
your children to pronounce it?” 

And quick as a flash she replied: “As a 
matter of fact, no one knows whether they did 
or not. Noone can tell now how the Romans 
pronounced their Latin. Some expert scholars 
have made a guess at it that has resulted in 
the method that most of the colleges now use. 
But no one knows anything about it.” 

I confess I was a little surprised, and be- 
cause she seemed to know what she was 
talking about I asked her on what authority 
she made her last statement. I write her 
reply, just as she gave it 

She said: “I am a graduate of col- 
lege” (the word that should fill the blank 





-was the name of one of the first colleges in 


this country) “and my instructor in Latin 
was one of the finest language scholars in the 
United States; and he told us in class one day, 
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that, as a matter of fact, no one knew anything 
about how the ancient Romans pronounced 
their words. And he further said that it was 
his candid opinion that so far as American 
students were concerned, it would be far more 
to their advantage if they were taught the 
English rather than the Roman or Continental 
pronunciation.” 

“But,” she added, as the bell rang, and 
the pupils began to file into the room, “it 
is the fad of the colleges to use something 
besides the English pronunciation, and as 
our school is an accredited school, the colleges 
mark out our work for us, and we have to 
come to it. I honestly believe it is all wrong, 
but what can I do about it? I am only an 
every-day teacher, and an every-day teacher 
has little or no voice in determining what her 
pupils shall study or how they shall study it.” 

Then she tapped the bell and called the 
next class. 

After I left the room I made the notes from 
which I have written this out, and as I have 
looked at them and thought about them a 
number of times since then, I confess that the 
whole affair has made a great impression upon 
me. Somehow it does seem to me that this 
teacher is right in what she said. I wonder 
if there is any good reason why the American 
children in American High Schools should pro- 
nounce Latin by any other than the English 
method. I have asked this question of more 
than a score of excellent teachers in the last 
four weeks, and the only reply I have ever re- 
ceived is “The colleges require it.” 

Is that reason enough? What do you 
think about it?—The Western Teacher. 





PRESIDENT WILSON’S POWER. 


yo the passage of the Food Control bill 

by Congress, there comes to an end for 
the present the making of new laws to fit war 
conditions. There is still the financial prob- 
lem, the question of how to raise the money 
to pay the war expenses, but the other things 
are out of the way. It is not now a matter 
of legislation, but of administration. There 
has been a remaking of the legal map of the 
United States since war was declared at 
Washington. There has been emergency leg- 
islation, the like of which this nation has 
never before seen. And all of this has taken 
place in the course of a few months. 

There has been criticism of Congress be- 
cause it has spent time upon the framing of 
these measures and in the discussion of them. 
“Some of it has been very unjust. Congress is 
something more than a body that meets for 
the sole purpose of taking all the legislation 
sent to it and then passing it without looking 
at it. It would be recreant to the people who 
elected its members if it did not try to get 
the best legislation possible as rapidly as 
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possible at this Government crisis of the 
country. This war cannot be expedited by 
destroying the legislative powers of this 
Government. 

The President has asked for tremendous 
powers, far greater than have ever been given 
before to one American. These have been 
granted, for the most part with little real 
opposition. What opposition there has been has 
come mainly from the Democratic side. The 
leaders in delay and in fighting the demands 
of the White House have been largely of the 
President’s own party. But the President 
certainly can find no fault with the power and 
the responsibility that have been lodged in 
him by Congress. To him has been given 
the legal right to have absolutely his own 
way in the conduct of the war. 

At the outset he was given power to use the 
armed forces of the nation as he deems proper 
in the prosecution of the war. In the Presi- 
dent now rests the matter of determining 
what is trading with the enemy, and in the 
prevention of such business. He has been 
given one hundred millions of dollars to spend 
in his own discretion for the prosecution of the 
war, and for this expenditure he makes no 
report to Congress. The same amount is in 
his hands to speed up construction work in 
the navy. Over six hundred millions is to 
be spent under his direction for an increase 
in the air forces. He has been given the 
power to commandeer ships and ship plants 
and shipbuilding material during the war, and 
to expend seven hundred and fifty millions to 
do this with. 

To President Wilson has been given broad 
embargo powers, as well as absolute power 
over the clearance of ships. He has also the 
right to take over vessels within the juris- 
diction of the United States that are the 
property of Germany or any of her citizens. 
Under the bond issue law he has power to 
issue seven billion dollars in bonds, and to 
loan three billions to the allies. In the dis- 
tribution of this foreign loan he has an abso- 
lutely free hand. The bond issue itself is 
under the regulation of the President, through 
his Secretary of the Treasury. 

He was given the right to raise, organize 
and equip the regular army; to draft the 
National Guard into the Federal service, and 
to raise an additional army by selective con- 
scription. To the President was given prac- 
tically complete control of exemptions in this 
draft. The food law gives him control of the 
transportation and distribution of foodstuffs; 
the power to fix prices and to commandeer 
supplies and to take over plants; to control 
the making of beer and wine and to prevent 
it entirely if he sees fit; to prevent waste and 
hoarding by drastic means if necessary. No 
head of a monarchy has been given greater 
power than is now lodged in the hands of 
President Wilson, and placed there at his 
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request. Now will come the acid test of 
administration by him and his chosen officials, 


REMEMBER THAT WE ARE FIGHTING TO SAVE 
AMERICA. 


Hon. Philander C. Knox, United States 
Senator from Pennsylvania, in discussing the 
wide range and great increase in powers 
granted to President Wilson, says: 

The food and fuel, military revenue and 
other legislation passed or under consideration 
by the Congress of the United States is legis- 
lation forced upon us by the exigencies of the 
great war. It is akin in principle to several 
measures already enacted and will without 
doubt be followed by other projects of law of 
similar portent growing out of our relation to 
the war, our relation to our allies, our relation 
to those nations who have this far held aloof 
from the war, and defining policies we must 
pursue in the various situations created by 
war and conditions that must inevitably follow 
the war. It is, indeed, impossible to foresee 
the extent and variety of the means necessary 
to be employed to avert national disaster. 
However, wise and prudent we may be, our 
measures will be superfluous in some respects 
and wanting in others. 

Among the war powers already invoked, the 
first is importance and potentiality is found in 
the embargo provisions of the espionage bill, 
which went into effect July 15 last. Through 
this Act the American people are to be pro- 
tected against the dissipation of their food and 
other of the sinews of war in any manner de- 
termined by any consideration whatever, 
other than that of the vital national aim— 
speedy and complete victory in this war. 
This power of embargo, wisely and boldly 
exercised, should also serve to hasten the day 
when many more peoples, still neutral through 
fear or indifferences and not through con- 
viction, shall join the powers arrayed for 
freedom and civilization in a death struggle 
with ruthless militarism and the lust for the 
world dominion. 

The President’s power to control exports at 
last ends the absurdity of our supplying the 
necessities of life to countries which find it 
possible to export to Germany similar or cor- 
responding necessaries. Actually and poten- 
tially America and her allies are and will be 
able, through tariff arrangements and in 
many other ways to show that they remember 
their friends, and that they remember also 
who it was who gave comfort to their enemies, 
or who sat by mute and cold when liberty and 
civilization were at stake. 

Germany will be beaten. The German 
people will be taught that they must discard 
the low ideals of Prussia, if they are to fit into a 
civilized world. They will no doubt fight 
blindly on until they see that to continue will 
prepare them a worse future. And still there 
are nations, priding themselves upon their 





civilization, who do not even raise their 
voices as moral factors and so hasten the vic- 
tory of right. 

Those who are not with us, are against us. 

In such a struggle economic and political 
and moral pressure upon neutrals is not to be 
overlooked as a weapon. 

We have provided for government control of 
the priority of shipments within our own 
borders by the Newlands bill, We are now 
considering a food control bill, by which law 
the American people are to be pro 
against the dissipation, in inadequacy of 
production, in wasteful methods of dealing 
and marketing, in thoughtless extravagant 
consumption, of those things which are the 
basic necessity in all we may do for the winning 
of the war, as well as for our very national life 
itself, namely, food. 

We are committed by necessity and by laws 
already enacted as well as by other projects of 
law which must be enacted in the future to the 
principle of extreme concentration and cen- 
tralization of authority for the conduct of war. 
Through bloody years of experience our allies 
have blazed the way, and have found in that 
principle the first essential for their salvation, 
through an efficiency and celerity of action to 
be attained in no other way. We should not 
be faithful to our trust, if we did not heed that 
lesson. 

The Senate is united in the national aim 
—complete and speedy victory in the war. 

The Senate is united in the national prin- 
ciple of concentrated and centralized authority 
essential to the attainment of thataim. Upon 
constitutional grounds there need be no 
qualms. The Constitution imposes no limi- 
tations upon the power of self-preservation. 
If we now delay in another application of the 
same principle, at a time when every day is of 
tragic importance, why shall we do so? 

I conclude that some members of the 
Senate, if they do not fear an abuse of powers 
by the Executive, still fear that the President 
might execute the new laws through men not 
wisely chosen. Some Senators, I think, due to 
the very ardor of patriotic zeal for service and 
anxious solicitude for the cherished interests of 
our country, feel repelled by the idea of seem- 
ing abdication of participation in counsel and 
of advice and consent in appointments in 
respect of the momentous decisions and the 
far-reaching official actions to be called for by 
these new laws, or which are automatically 
created by the country’s state of war. I dare 
say such’ feeling exists also in the House of 
Representatives, and in the country as well. 
I think it is a natural feeling, but I believe 
there is a good way to satisfy it and at the same 
time to allay these seeming fears and feeling. 

The President has selected six men, each 
eminent in his field, as an advisory commission 
to the Council of National Defense. The 
Council of National Defense consists of heads 
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of the Department and of State, War, the 
Navy, Commerce, Labor and Justice. Through 
the advisory commission and its auxiliary 
personnel it is sought to place at the disposal of 
the President and of his Council of National 
Defense the wisdom, experience, and skill of 
the business, industrial, labor, financial and 
scientific talent of the country, as is being 
patriotically and unselfishly done. These 
arrangements are more or less informal. 





——— 


CROOKED TEETH. 


Crooked, twisted, knarled and deformed 
teeth are a source of danger to the child, 
family and state as well. Buck Teeth Ben 
soon gets too sensitive to be in touch with 
his playmates, and he stays in the back- 

ound—getting further and further away 
rom his fellows. The child is in danger of 
being a recluse, a backward. Dentists are 
to be found all over the land. Call on them. 

In every state, in almost every county 
you will find people, societies, calling the 
attention of mothers to the necessities of 
dental cleanliness. Clean the teeth. You 
will find that a clean tooth never decays— 
you will find dark spots on the teeth under 
which lurk small germs that eat holes in the 
teeth. Get a little orris root and a good 
brush and rub your teeth. Get a brush for 
the boy and one for the girl. When you find 
the teeth and gums sore, bleed, the teeth 
falling into holes, the gums separate from the 
teeth, black spots on the teeth inside and 
outside of jaw, there are bacteria on the teeth; 
a little fluid ergan will destroy the germs. If 
the teeth are in the last stages of decay, see a 
dentist. 

Don’t wait until you have lost your best 
teeth to look after your mouth. Watch the 
boy’s and girl’s mouth. Disease often comes 
from decayed teeth. 


eian 


THE WORM TURNS. 





BY HON. EDWARD HYATT. 


I’m getting out of patience with these edu- 
cational high brows who are so determined 
upon benefiting the rural schools. They are 
fired by a holy zeal to uplift the rural peoples, 
whether or not. They say the city schools 
are now at the apex of sweetness and light, 
while the country schools are still wallowing 
in the depth of ignorance and barbarism. 

One speaker laid down the law in an address 
at the National Education Association in my 
hearing. He actually had lifted himself by 
his bootstraps until he thought the city 
children were healthier than the country 
children. ‘Alas! the poor country children,” 
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he cried. “They have a right to care as good 
as that given to the pigs and horses of their 
fathers! But they don’t get it! They suffer 
more from starvation and malnutrition than 
the gamins of the city slums!” 

This talk makes me positively ill. There's 
nothing in it. It isn’t true. I have been 
visiting country schools and city schools 
widely these thirty years, and country children 
always appear distinctly larger, browner, 
tougher, more accustomed to bodily labor 
than the city children of the same age. 

The city children are distinctly whiter, more 
slender, smaller, quicker than the country 
children of the same age. The country 
children have a distinct advantage both 
physically and mentally, in spite of any 
differences in their schooling. 

The rural schools are not what these painters 
depict, and a large part of the weeping and 
mourning over their condition, a good deal of 
the theoretical platform prattle about up- 
lifting them, is maudlin nonsense built upon 
an imaginary basis —Bulletin. 


<a 
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DETERMINED TO SUCCEED. 


1. following is one of the traditions 

of a manufacturing firm in Glasgow, 
Scotland. Thirty years ago a barefoot, 
ragged urchin presented himself before the 
desk of the principal partner and asked for 
work as an errand-boy. 

“There’s a deal o’ running to be dune,” 
said Mr. Blank, jestingly, affecting a broad 
Scotch accent. “Your first qualification 
wud be a pair o’ shoon.” 

The boy, with a grave nod, disappeared. 
He lived by doing odd jobs in the market, 
and slept under one of the stalls. Two 
months passed before he had saved enough 
money to buy the shoes. Then he pre- 
sented himself before Mr. Blank one morn- 
ing, and held out a package. 

“T have the shoon, sir,” he said quietly. 

“Oh!” Mr. Blank with difficulty recalled 
the circumstances. “You want a place? 
Not in those rags, my lad. You would dis- 
grace the house.” 

The boy hesitated a moment, and then 
went out without a word. Six months 
passed before he returned, decently clothed 
in coarse but new garments. Mr. Blank’s 
interest was roused. For the first time, he 
looked at the boy attentively. His thin, 
bloodless face showed that he had stinted 
himself of food for months in order to buy 
these clothes. The manufacturer now ques- 
tioned the boy carefully, and found to his 
regret that he could neither read nor write. 

“Tt is mecessary that you should do both 
before we could employ you in carrying 
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home packages,” he said. “We have no 
place for you.” 

The lad’s face grew paler; but, without a 
word of complaint, he disappeared. He 
now went fifteen miles into the country, 
and found work in stables near to a night- 
school. At the end of the year, he again 
presented himself before Mr. Blank. 

“T can read and write,” he said briefly. 

“I gave him the place,” the employer 
said, years afterward, “ with the conviction 
that, in process of time, he would take 
mine, if he made up his mind to do it. Men 
rise slowly in Scotch business houses, but 
he is our chief foreman.”—Western Record. 


-— 
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WATCH THE BIRDS MIGRATE. 





y Bers migrations of birds have been fol- 

lowed very closely in the last ten years 
by hundreds of record-keeping observers 
living all over the United States, and the 
result has been that which could not have 
been expected from traveling students or 
a few ornithologists residing first in one 
place and then another. 

But in any one place, either in the north or 
south, it is most interesting to watch the 
birds both arriving and departing or on 
their often-interrupted journeys. Many 
species merely pass through most inter- 
mediate localities, places between their 
summer and winter homes, and do so in a 
hurry, generally at night. A larger num- 
ber, however, cover the long distances they 
have to travel by comparatively easy stages, 
flying at night only and remaining in one 
general section over perhaps an area of 
many miles to feed and partially rest, mak- 
ing short flights from time to time in the 
direction of their destination and some- 
times covering many miles during the day- 
light. The strenuous exercise of keeping 
on the wing for many hours at a time nat- 
urally enough makes them very hungry, 
though it would seem as if they rarely ever 
got tired, for as soon as they alight in the 
morning they start right in to hunt for 
food and only rest when getting their fill 
of it. Some sport about, chasing each 
other from tree to tree with a speed that 
surely indicates they are anything but 
weary, though they may have, at an aver- 
age speed of twenty miles an hour and 
flying from 7 o’clock at night until 5 
o’clock in the morning, covered at least 
200 miles—even more than that, depend- 
ing, of course, on the wing power of the 
species. : 

Blackies, robins, thrushes, tanagers, ori- 
oles, cuckoos, woodpeckers and most of the 
finches, the latter including the sparrows, 





do not attain a very rapid rate, their com- 
paratively short wings not making speed. 
The fly catchers, warblers, vireos, creepers 
and nut-hatches probably exceed twenty 
miles per hour as a common thing, while 
the swallows and swifts, the humming 
birds and the kingfisher prove themselves 
to be the fastest of all, except some of the 
long-winged roaders, as the plovers and 
sandpipers, these being, however, no speed- 
ier, for the chimney swift is no doubt the 
fastest flier of all our birds. 

The blackbirds are the first to flock pre- 
paratory to the southward migration, early 
August seeing small companies of them. 
The field and chipping sparrows come next 
and leave for the south even earlier than 
the blackies. Then the robins and flickers 
congregate, the blue-birds begin to warble 
their fall and winter call and the catbirds, 
thrashers and thrushes collect in thickets 
and groves, moving on slowly when satis- 
fied with berries and bugs. 

All this while, when flocks and com- 
panies are from time to time making the 
woods and fields alive, the busy warblers 
are flitting in the trees, each small fellow 
quickly catching his fill of gnats and flies. 
And then along come the hawks and owls; 
here one, there another; perhaps not more 
than an individual seen each day of obser- 
vation; perhaps a pair hunting together, 
picking up a bird now and then, more fre- 
quently a fat mouse. All of the birds of 
prey, except the strictly nocturnal owls, 
migrate both day and night, and some of 
the stronger-winged ones rest but seldom. 


IN DARKEST AFRICA. 








BY STEWART EDWARD WHITE, 





Se traveler in the wilder portions of 
Africa is forced (by circumstances) 
into a certain amount of medical practice. 
He is responsible for the health and well- 
being of the many men in his immediate 
employ; and, in addition, the reputation of 
the white man’s medicine is such that from 
the surrounding tribes people with all de- 
grees of real and imaginary ailments come 
to him for treatment. Generally he 
adopts the system of having sick call at a 
certain hour every evening. To him for 
treatment at that time come all ills. For- 
tunately these ills are generally to be di- 
vided into three classes—those dealing 
with congestions, such as colds, bronchitis, 
and pneumonia; those having to do with 
the results of too much eating or the eat- 
ing of putrified food; and the ordinary 
African jungle malarial fever. In the first 
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instance quinine is the palliative, in the sec- 
ond a triple dose of Epsom Salts, in the 
third quinine and phenacetin. Surgical 
cases need only to be treated with reason- 
able antiseptics to bring very early and 
very gratifying cures among this healthy 
fresh people. 

But the scientific part of the medical 
treatment is but a very small proportion of 
what is needed. The native is reached 
more through his mind than through his 
body. It is a well known fact that once 
a native decides he is going to die, nothing 
on earth can save him. Therefore the 
white man, to be effective, must also be im- 
pressive. The minute dose of the actual 
drug must be supplemented by something 
that will reach the patient’s belief. When 
called upon to administer the aforesaid 
Epsom Salts, I used them merely as the 
basis for a drink composed of the Epsom 
Salts, Worcestershire Sauce, Chutney, red 
pepper, soda water, permanganate to make 
it pink, and any other lively and harmless 
ingredient that might lie handy. This mess 
I insisted should be drunk down at one 
gulp. The patient, tears running down his 
cheeks, would acknowledge that it was 
most magnificent medicine and go away 
feeling fully confident of an early cure. 
Indeed, once I was visited by a very gor- 
geous native chief, who described accu- 
rately the symptoms of having eaten too 
much bad food. I gave him the usual dope, 
he downed it with tears of gratitude and 
otherwise, after which he informed me 
grandly that he had really nothing the mat- 
ter with him but it seemed a fine chance to 
get some of the white man’s medicine! 

Naturally among the lazy of one’s outfit 
there were many who pretended sick in 
order to get off carrying loads. To them 
the clinical thermometer was a terror. Of 
course in describing their imaginary symp- 
toms they hit invariably upon those they 
had been most familiar with by past ex- 
perience. Therefore they generally de- 
scribed to me the symptoms of malarial 
fever. The production of the clinical ther- 
mometer generally scared them out, for it 
was an infallible test, naturally, of this 
complaint. In time they came to look on 
it as a “lie detector,” so that by merely pro- 
ducing it, I was enabled to get at the truth 
of things utterly unrelated to medical sci- 
ence. 

The cases brought in from the neighbor- 
ing tribes were often so numerous that one 
could do little but provide them with a so- 
lution of permanganate and advise bathing 
as often as possible with it. The native 
frequently has badly infected sores on the 
body or limbs. These yield very quickly to 
any reasonable cleanliness so that cures are 
often apparently miraculous. So profound 
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in consequence is their faith in the white 
man’s powers that when hopeless cases are 
brought in, it is exceedingly difficult to adopt 
the proper attitude. One does not wish to 
lose his prestige; and yet one hates to hold 
out false promises. The diplomatic and 
sometimes the only feasible method in such 
cases is to impose frankly impossible con- 
ditions, thus throwing the burden of fail- 
ure on the patient himself. This seems 
rather cruel but in the circumstances it is 
the only course possible—The Red Cross. 


a 
~~ 


DID YOU KNOW? 


5 hae the Italian front is longer than 
the French, British and Belgian 
fronts combined? 

That some of the Italian positions can 
only be reached in baskets slung from 
wires? 

That Italian railway trains have been 
shelled by submarines? 

That some of the most famous churches 
in Venice have been destroyed by Austrian 
airplanes, which have raided that city more 
than 100 times? 

That in six days the Italians mobilized 
and equipped and transported to the front 
an army of 500,000 men? 

That the French have built a 52-centi- 
meter gun which fires a shell weighing one 
and one-half tons? 

That the French have in commission 
7,000 airplanes? 

That tear-producing shells are more 
effective and more generally used than as- 
phyxiating gas? 

That in places the Austrian and Italian 
trenches are only six feet apart? 

That on the western front men have 
been drowned in the mud? 

That infantry charges are now led by 
officers in airplanes? 

That the British have organized a sal- 
vage corps to save everything on the battle 
field; that even rags are collected and sold? 

That the French have organized corps 
of scene painters to paint scenery to de- 
ceive the German airmen? 

That in heavy bombardment the springs 
of a field gun wear out in two days? 

That there is a Russian army fighting in 
France? 

That an American woman is giving pho- 
nograph concerts in the Belgian first-line 
trenches? 

That in one day the French fired $1,600,- 
ooo worth of shells at Arras; that in one 
week the Germans fired 240 train loads of 
shells at Verdun; that in one month the 
British fired 5,000,000 shells on the Somme? 
—Book News. 
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i” a recent appeal of President Wilson to 

the School Children of the United 
States, he says: “The President of the 
United States is also President of the 
American Red Cross. It is from these 
offices joined in one that I write you a 
word of greeting at this time when so many 
of you are beginning the school year. The 
American Red Cross has just prepared a 
Junior Membership with School Activities 
in which every pupil in the United States 
can find a chance to serve our country. 
The school is the natural center of your 
life. Through it you can best work in the 
great cause of freedom to which we have 
all pledged ourselves. Our Junior Red 
Cross will bring to you opportunities of 
Service to your community and to other 
communities all over the world and guide 
your service with high and religious ideals. 
It will teach you how to save in order that 
suffering children elsewhere may have the 
chance to live. It will teach you how to 
prepare some of the supplies which 
wounded soldiers and homeless families 
lack. It will send to you through the Red 
Cross Bulletins the thrilling stories of re- 
lief and rescue. And best of all, more per- 
fectly than through any of your other 
school lessons, you will learn, by doing 
those kind things under your teacher’s 
direction, to be the future good citizens of 
this great country which we all love. And 
I commend to all school teachers in the 
country the simple plan which the Ameri- 
can Red Cross has worked out to provide 
for your co-operation, knowing as I do that 
school children will give their best service 
under the direct guidance and instruction 
of their teachers. Is not this perhaps the 
chance for which you have been looking 
to give your time and efforts in some 
measure to meet our national needs?” 


Supt. John C. Wagner, of Carlisle, has 
been appointed by President Charles S. 
Davis to act as treasurer of the State Edu- 
cational Association, filling the vacancy oc- 
casioned by the death of Prof. David S. 
Keck until the next meeting of that body. 
Supt. Wagner has been the very efficient 
chairman of the committee on enrollment, 
and it is an excellent appointment. 





WE have waited a long time for the 
eightieth anniversary of October 9th, 1837, 
our birthday in the long ago. Fifty-four 
of these years we were so fortunate as to 
spend in the Boys’ High School of Lan- 
caster, entering in 1850 and leaving in 
1906, losing one year as pupil and one as 
teacher of these fifty-six years. It was 
celebrated in part a day or two later by a 
pleasant automobile trip over a good State 
road with Co. Supt. Daniel Fleisher, Mr. 
L. B. Herr and other good men, directors 
interested in the schools of Warwick town- 
ship. There are eighteen teachers. The 
fine October day was long enough for us 
to see but twelve of them. Everything was 
interesting. It was pleasant to get back 
into the familiar atmosphere, if only for a 
day. There has been some consolidation 
of schools in this district. The new build- 
ing at Rothsville, which is occupied by the 
high school and certain lower grades, has. 
a spacious auditorium for use of the com-- 
munity as well as of the school, and it is 
the purpose of the directors soon to add an 
acre or two to the grounds, all of which is 
in the line of modern school progress. 


BETHLEHEM has celebrated the beginning 
of the new school year by the opening of 
a new $385,000 high school. This build- 
ing, which is three stories high and has 
basement and sub-basement, contains a 
large gymnasium, auditorium with a seat- 
ing capacity of two thousand, recitation 
room, rest rooms and offices, chemical and 
physical laboratories, a mechanical draw- 
ing room and a manual training room so 
thoroughly fitted out as to make possible 
a cooperative training course in shop work 
with the Bethlehem Steel Company and the 
Bethlehem Foundry and Machine Com- 
pany. 


“Tue Propagation and Pruning of 
Plants” is an aid in teaching agriculture. 
This is the title of a document recently 
issued by the States Relations Service, U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, with the ob- 
ject of helping teachers in the secondary 
schools to present the subject in an in- 
teresting and effective way to their pupils. 
The document, which is prepared by Mr. 
H. P. Barrows, specialist in agricultural 
education, outlines class-room instruction 
in. both subjects and suggests practicums, 
projects, and discussions, and gives a com- 
plete outline of a demonstration project in 
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this connection, for the renovation of an 
old orchard. The section on pruning 
covers principles, the pruning of fruit trees, 
small fruits, ornamentals, and shade trees 
and gives some attention to practical tree 
surgery. It suggests a number of Farmers’ 
Bulletins which the teacher will find helpful 
in presenting these subjects. Document 
58, “ Types and Breeds of Farm Animals,” 
is designed to aid high-school teachers in 
dealing with animal husbandry. It contains 
outlines for class-room instruction relating 
to cattle, horses, mules, swine, sheep, goats, 
and poultry. 


TurouGH the efforts of pupils, teachers, 
patrons and directors of Lycoming County 
over $4000 was raised for interior and ex- 
terior improvement and was expended for 
school decorations, libraries, pictures, play- 
ground apparatus, etc. Over 350 educa- 
tional meetings and 27 institutes were held 
reaching the schools in every part of the 
county. Contests in the elementary 
branches for pupils proved an interesting 
and profitable feature at many of these 
‘meetings. The number of special exercises 
held during the year was 830; the number 
of visits reported, 4500; the number of 
books added to the school libraries, 1116; 
the number of pupils perfect in attendance 
and punctuality, 938; the number perfect 
for three years, 163. The second annual 
county spelling contest was held in Wil- 
liamspert in April when the best spellers 
from 42 rural districts were assembled and 
prizes to the amount of $75 awarded in 
oral and written tests. During the year 23 
rural schools were standardized according 
to the requirements arranged by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 


Harrissurc is in the midst of a compre- 
hensive building program. At the general 
election last year a proposition to increase 
the bonded indebtedness of the district by 
$1,250,000 was passed. The entire amount 
thus provided will be expended for high 
school improvements. A new Girls’ high 
school will be erected, the present Tech- 
nical high school enlarged to about twice 
its present capacity, and three Junior high 
schools provided. One of the Junior 
schools will be an entirely new building, 
the other two being provided by the re- 
modeling and enlargement of present build- 
ings. It is estimated that it will take about 
five years to complete the entire program. 
The School District also has about $200,- 
000 borrowing capacity, aside from the 
above. With this it is proposed to improve 
the elementary schools. A contract was 
recently awarded for a new open air school 
which, when completed, will be one of the 
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most modern and up-to-date schools of this 
kind in the country. Plans are also under 
way for the enlarging and remodeling of 
the administration building and for other 
additions and improvements to the elemen- 
tary schools. 


Two sets of prizes, to be known as the 
Seabury Prizes, are offered by the Ameri- 
can School Peace League for the best es- 
says on one of the following subjects: 1. 
The Teaching of Democracy as a Factor 
in a League of Nations. Open to Seniors 
in Normal Schools. 2. How Should the 
World be Organized so as to Prevent Wars 
in the Future? Open to Seniors in Sec- 
ondary Schools. Three prizes of seventy- 
five, fifty and twenty-five dollars will be 
given for the best essays in both sets. Es- 
says must not exceed 5,000 words (a length 
of 3,000 words is suggested as desirable), 
and must be written, preferably in type- 
writing, on one side only of paper, 8x10 
inches with a margin of at least 114 inches. 
Manuscripts not easily legible will not be 
considered. The name of the writer must 
not appear on the essay which should be 
accompanied by a letter giving the writer’s 
name school and home address and sent to 
Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, Secretary, 
American School Peace League, 405 Marl- 
borough Street, Boston, Mass., not later 
than March 1, 1918 Essays should be 
mailed flat, not rolled. The award of the 
prizes will be made at the Annual Meeting 
of the League in July, 1918. Information 
concerning literature on the subject may 
be obtained from the Secretary, Mrs. An- 
drews. 


Prof. J. C. Armstrong died at East 
Liberty, Pittsburgh, September 24, 1917. 
After graduating from Millersville he 
taught in Lancaster county for two years, 
then as principal in Verona and Elizabeth, 
Allegheny County. He was for twenty- 
two years principal of the academic depart- 
ment of the Pittsburgh Academy, after 
which he became owner, and principal, 
until his death, of the East Liberty Aca- 
demy, a preparatory school for boys. The 
deans representing the faculties of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh say of him: Pro- 
fessor Armstrong was peculiarly gifted in 
his work with young men and thousands of 
the youth of Pittsburgh and the community 
around about hold him in grateful remem- 
brance, because of his influence upon them 
while they were his students. He under- 
stood boys. He had a peculiar insight into 
their perplexities and problems. He loved 
them and his greatest joy in life was to 
guide and encourage them to intellectual 
attainment and high ideals of life and 
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character. Long time teacher in Pitts- 
burgh Academy and in recent years the 
head of the East Liberty Academy, he was 
permitted to accomplish an enduring work 
in character building. To everything he 
did he brought high-minded, conscientious 
purpose, fidelity to duty, and lofty concep- 
tions of citizenship and of service. Few 
men have filled up the measure of life more 
completely, and few have erected for them- 
selves a more enduring monument of high 
service. 


“Tr is a time of judgment for all of us,” 
says some one. “It is a time of judgment 
for all nations. The past is relentlessly 
having its say no less than the present. 
The present is ours. The past no nation 
can change. America is in the balance no 
less than any other. American citizenship 
is likewise put to the test nationally and 
individually. The words we utter. The 
sympathy we express. The plans we urge. 
The interpretation we put upon events. By 
these or by their absence are we judged.” 


The report of the Franklin Schools, un- 
der Supt. Charles E. Carter, shows de- 
velopment in various activities. Parent- 
teachers’ associations have been organized 
in each district; an industrial survey of 
the city was made; a school manual has 
been prepared; supervised study has been 
introduced into the high schools and liter- 
ary societies organized; General and Mrs. 
Charles Miller have contributed $150 for 
prizes to be awarded in the domestic art, 
domestic science and manual training de- 
partments; the classes in cooking held in 
the evening for business girls have been 
popularized; new complete record card 
system installed, and a supervisor of phys- 
ical education employed. 


The North Ivory School, Ross township, 
Allegheny county, has just celebrated with 
an enthusiastic community meeting the 
honor awarded it of being the first stan- 
dard rural school in the County. As- 
sistant Co. Supt. Charles E. Dickey pre- 
sented the pennant and certificate awarded 
by the State Board of Education. The 
teacher, Miss Mary Eakin, has taught sev- 
eral years in Ross township. 


The annual report of Supt. Addison L. 
Jones, of West Chester, is replete with illu- 
minating information. He points out the 
emphasis placed on constructive English, 
oral composition and proficiency in silent 
reading. The school lunch is being closely 
related to the Domestic Science Depart- 
ment and the Home and School League is 
of increasing influence in the various dis- 





stricts. The three hundred ninety-six 
home and community gardens are under 
the control of an association of citizens 
which for several years has conducted suc- 
cessfully the summer recreation centers. 
Two supervisors have charge of the weekly 
demonstration meetings and of the com- 
munity store where the surplusage of vege- 
tables is sold or preserved, all of this gar- 
den work being done by children too young 
to be regularly employed. During the sum- 
mer vacation of last year the high school 
boys earned $6,144. 





The Uniontown Board of Education has 
elected Charles M. McCune, former princi- 
pal of the high school, as Superintendent of 
Schools, to succeed F. W. Wright who re- 
signed the position to accept than of Dep- 
uty Commissioner of Education of Mas- 
sachusetts. 


“Ttomorrow the National Farm School at 
Doylestown,” says Girard in the Ledger, 
“will indulge again in its yearly task of 
planting memorial trees. Such notables as 
President Joseph Krauskopf, Edwin Mark- 
ham, ‘The Man With the Hoe’; Gifford 
Pinchot, Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor and ex- 
Governor Warfield, of Maryland, will par- 
ticipate. It is a pity Rabbi Krauskopf can- 
not inoculate the whole State with his tree- 
planting virus. With scarcely any trouble, 
there might be set and growing upon Penn- 
sylvania farms millions of trees which 
would quickly bear fruit and add not only 
to our food supply but much to the value 
of the farms. If somebody told us how to 
put into Pennsylvania ten mines as rich as 
the “ Comstock Lode,” or how to duplicate 
our anthracite coal lands, or to drop down 
in our midst three concerns as big as 
United States Steel, and do it for virtually 
no cost, what should we say? We should 
name towns, counties and colleges after 
him, and when he died we would build him 
a monument as high as the City Hall 
tower. But I expect no reward whatso- 
ever—least of all do I crave that monu- 
ment—for a five-billion-dollar suggestion. 
I read in an up-State paper that a farmer 
sold a black walnut tree for $200. That 
crop cost him not a penny to produce. 
Black walnut grows well in Pennsylvania, 
and it does not, as do many other trees, in- 
jure the grain and grass beneath it. Were 
all of our quarter of a million farmers to 
plant 100 trees each, this crop would take 
care of itself, and in a couple of genera- 
tions it would ripen into a product worth 
as much as ten Comstock lodes. But of 
course we don’t think well enough of pos- 
terity to endow it with five billions—unless 
it be five billions of debt.” 
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The Round Table Conference of Super- 
intendents and Principals of Central Penn- 
sylvania. President, Supt. J. L. Gaunt, 
Tyrone; Secretary, Prof. Charles Omo, 
Juniata; meets third week in October. 

The East Central Round Table Confer- 
ence of Superintendents and Principals. 
President, Supt. Joseph Howerth, Shamo- 
kin; Secretary, Prof. J. R. Lewis, Shenan- 
doah; meets October or November. 

The Central Pennsylvania Schoolmasters 
Association. President, Prof. G. M. 
Briner, Carlisle; Secretary, Prof. J. A. 
Smyser, Harrisburg; meets February or 
March, 1918. 

The Round Table of Superintendents 
and Principals of Western Pennsylvania 
and Eastern Ohio. President, Supt. Henry 
Pease, Titusville; Secretary, W. Lee Gil- 
more, Oakmont; meets October or No- 
vember. 


The South Lebanon township, Lebanon 
county, school board has decided to con- 
struct a school building near Iona to con- 
solidate nine of the township schools. 
Automobile trucks will be used to convey 
the children, and vocational instruction will 
be given. 





As.a vital part of its programme of food 
conservation, the Food Administration is 
enlisting the active co-operation of the pub- 
lic schools of the nation. Public school 
teachers can carry the message of food 
conservation to the homes of the people as 
no other single agency can do. To do this 
intelligently it is essential that they have 
at their command the most recent and most 
authoritative information available. The 
Food Administration has at its disposal the 
best expert service in the country. It will 
issue throughout the coming year lesson 
plans and suggestions to all teachers who 
are willing to assist in instructing children 
and parents in this highly important mat- 
ter. A course of ten lessons has already 
been printed and is available for distribu- 
tion. 


A recent despatch from London says: 
“Soon after luncheon yesterday the morn- 
ing papers from Italy were safely landed at 
Hounslow, England. This remarkable feat 
was achieved by Captain Laureati, whose 
actual time was seven hours and twenty- 
two minutes. The travelers started from 
the old capital of Savoy at 8:20 o'clock, 
Italian time, and arived at 2:55. The dis- 
tance in a bee line is 585 miles, but the 
mileage actually covered was a little more 
than 656. The speed, including the time 
spent in mounting and landing, was eighty- 
nine miles an hour. The Alps were crossed 
at a height of 10,000 feet. The English 
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Channel passage occupied no more than a 
quarter of an hour. The airplane was one 
of those built by the Societa Italiana Aero- 
plani, with a Fiat engine. A contrary 
northwest wind was encountered.” 


Selfishness is the real crime. It is almost 
the only sin, for it comprises all others. 
Every mean deed is the result of some 
selfish impulse or desire. The German 
government and the German people seem 
to be convinced that whatever they want 
to do is right. The inoculation of one of 
the world’s greatest peoples, says C. R. 
Scroggie, with such a philosophy is the 
foulest crime in history. 


As planned by Supt. I. B. Bush, of Erie, 
the boy choosing the industrial course, 
upon entering the High School, will spend 
approximately half of his time in the study 
of English, Algebra and General Science, 
and half in drafting, practice and shop 
work. During the ensuing summer, the 
boy will work in one of the factories of 
Erie as a trial apprentice. At the begin- 
ning of the second year, the student regu- 
larly alternates between the school and the 
shop; and this system is continued until he 
graduates. Before the beginning of each 
school term the boy, his parents, the em- 
ployer and the school authorities agree upon 
the service, the wages and the opportuni- 
ties of work to be given during the year. 
Under this plan the student will work 
thirty weeks and will go to school twenty 
weeks in each year. During the first year 
he will spend 1160 hours in school work 
and 540 hours in shop work; during the 
second, third and fourth years he will 
spend an average of 560 hours in school 
work and 1620 hours in shop work each 
year. That there may be no time lost in 
vocational selection in the high school, it 
is planned to have the boy try himself out 
in the grammar grades in the fundamentals 
of woodworking, metalworking, electrical 
construction, sheet metal construction, 
printing, concrete construction and draft- 
ing practice. The manufacturers of the 
city are cooperating heartily in this plan 
which is under the general direction of 
Mr. E. L. Bowman. 


The Millersville Normal School has con- 
tributed $106.81 toward the War Library 
Fund. Saturday, October 27th, is the day 
set for the annual conference with the 
class that graduated last June. Last year 
a similar conference was held and every- 
one who returned considered the day well 
spent in discussing the school problems 
from the point of view of the first year of 
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teaching. On Saturday, November 34, all 
the Township and Borough High Schools 
of Lancaster County will unite in holding 
a Fall Field Meet on the grounds of the 
Millersville Normal School. This has been 
done for three or four years and has always 
been a very interesting and profitable day. 
The program will include oratorical, spell- 
ing, elocutionary and athletic contests . 


Supt. J. B. Richey, of McKeesport, has 
arranged the following schedule of work 
for the school nurse in adition to the regu- 
lar service required of her through all the 
months of the school year: To visit the 
homes of pupils having physical defects 
and explain to parents the nature of such 
defects and suggest the proper method of 
treatment. To arrange, after the consent 
of the parents has been secured, for the 
free treatment of physical defects of those 
children who are unable to pay for med- 
ical attention. To visit the homes of chil- 
dren who come to school in an unsanitary 
condition and instruct the mothers in the 
importance of cleanliness. To make spe- 
cial examinations of pupils when their de- 
fects seem to demand it. To give prac- 
tical demonstrations in homes when the 
nature of the case and home conditions 
seem to warrant it. 


The Scranton School Board has author- 
ized the offering of a course in salesman- 
ship to be given as a regular night school 
course. The course is intended to meet the 
needs of employees in the different stores 
in the city. In connection with the work 
done to Americanize aliens, special after- 
noon classes for non-English speaking 
women have been organized. These classes 
are the outgrowth of the work that has 
already been done by kindergarten teach- 
ers, who have, for a number of years, held 
regular meetings with the mothers of the 
children attending the kindergartens. 


Says the Brookline School Survey: There 
are just as many problems to be studied 
and there is just as wide a range of deci- 
sions to be made in a city of 30,000 as in 
any other city, and it is beyond the ability 
of one man, no matter how expert he may 
be, to find the time necessary to give ade- 
quate attention to all of the thousand and 
one things demanding oversight, from the 
kindergarten through the high school. 
Many of the problems in a progressive 
school system require prolonged and sus- 
tained attention which the chief executive 
officer of the School Committee cannot 
give. The time of an assistant superin- 
tendent could be utilized to as good ad- 





vantage in a city of 30,000 as in a city of 
larger size. A city of 100,000 inhabitants 
has no more problems in connection with 
its schools than a city of 30,000 inhabitants. 
Its problems require no more study. In 
some respects the larger the city, the easier 
is the solution of its problems. 


THE United States Government is in 
urgent need of thousands of stenographers 
and typewriters. All who pass examina- 
tions for the departments and offices at 
Washington are assured of certification for 
appointment. Citizens with this special 
knowledge should use it at this time where 
it will be of most value to the Government. 
Women especially are urged to undertake 
this office work. Those who have not the 
required training are encouraged to under- 
go instruction. Examinations for the De- 
partmental service, both men and women, 
are held every Tuesday, in 450 of the prin- 
cipal cities of the United States, and ap- 
plications may be filed with the Commis- 
sion at Washington, at any time. The en- 
trance salary ranges from $1,000 to $1,200 
ayear. Advancement of capable employees 
to higher salaries is reasonably rapid. Ap- 
plicants must have reached their eighteenth 
birthday on the date of the examination. 
For information in regard to the scope 
and character of the examination and for 
application blanks address the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C., or 
the Secretary of the U. S. Civil Service 
Board of Examiners at Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Atlanta, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
St. Paul, St. Louis, New Orleans, Seattle, 
or San Francisco. 


DETAILED instructions to postmasters on 
the increased letter mail rates, which will 
become effective November 2, under the 
terms of the war tax bill, were issued Oc- 
tober 5 by Postmaster General Burleson. 
They apply to all domestic mails and mail 
to Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Panama, the 
United States postal agency at Shanghai 
and all persons in the military service of 
the United States in Europe. 

The postoffice department issued these 
instructions: “ Postmasters shall on and 
after November 2, see that postage is paid 
at the rate of three cents an ounce or 
fraction thereof on letters and other first 
class matter except drop letters. All drop 
letters, that is, letters mailed for delivery 
from the office at which posted, including 
those for delivery by city, rural or other 
carrier of such office, are required to have 
postage paid on them at the rate of two 
cents an ounce or fraction thereof. Postal 
cards are required to be prepaid two cents 
and, therefore, the one cent postal cards 
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must have a one cent postage stamp affixed 
to them in addition to one cent stamp im- 
pressed on such cards. Post cards (private 
mailing cards) bearing written messages 
must have two cents postage prepaid on 
them.” 


os 


TWO GOOD DAYS. 








Governor Brumbaugh proclaims Novem- 
ber 4 a Sunday-School Day, and a Father 
and Son Day on November 15. He says: 

Whereas, It is particularly important 
during wartimes that the spiritual interests 
of a people should be developed and con- 
served in the most effective manner, be- 
cause from the spiritual life of a Nation 
flow its strength, its stability, its perma- 
nence; and 

Whereas, The Sunday-school has a splen- 
did record of service in imparting spiritual 
guidance to the young people of the Nation 
and has unmatched resources in bringing 
a knowledge of the Bible to the conscience 
of the people: . 

Therefore, I, Martin Grove Brumbaugh, 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, hereby designate Sunday, No- 
vember 4, 1917, as a “ Go-to-Sunday- 
School” day, upon which day I call upon 
all people of this Commonwealth to as- 
semble themselves in their respective places 
of worship and elsewhere, for the purpose 
of emphasizing the importance of the 
Sunday-school and through the Sunday- 
school the importance of spiritual training 
to our people. 

Early impressions are most enduring im- 
pressions. The training, therefore, of 
childhood in religious matters is of vital 
moment to the Nation. The power of ex- 
ample is vastly more important than the 
teaching of precepts. For that reason the 
adult population should lead the way to 
childhood and approve by their presence 
the movement hereby designated. Let us 
all keep in mind the sublime fact that a 
Nation that forgets its God will perish, and 
a Nation that loyally and devoutly serves 
Him shall endure. 

Moreover, it seems wise to me to en- 
courage the greatest intimacy between 
fathers and their sons, to the end that the 
experience of a father’s life may be most 
effectively imparted to his sons. 

I, therefore, set aside Thursday, Novem- 
ber 15, 1917, as a “Father and Son” day 
having for its purpose the same general 
functions to be observed November 4. On 
Thursday, November 15, I request all 
fathers to unite with their sons in a fellow- 
ship meeting, to which other sons, who 
may have suffered the loss of a father, 
shall be invited to participate, and that the 
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meeting be made an occasion for the crea- 
tion of such a intimacy between fathers 
and sons, to the end that the religious and 
moral sentiments of one generation may be 
transmitted unimpaired and enlarged to the 
generation that is to be. 


Martin GrovE BRUMBAUGH, 
Governor of Pennsylvania. 
Harrisburg, October 13. 


PROF. DAVID S. KECK. 


H IS work here is ended. He enjoyed it. 

He was careful always, as we have 
known him these thirty years, diligent 
always, painstaking above other men, 
steady-going as a good clock, content only 
to be strictly accurate no matter how much 
time or labor—so often sternly self-im- 
posed—might be needed to this result. He 
sank slowly through the passing months 
until they grew into years, all the while 
looking death steadily in thé face—and he 
knew that it was Death. Every letter we 
had from him, and they were many during 
this long time of patient waiting, was in 
the same legible, beautiful handwriting. 
One day there came another hand, and the 
envelope with a black border. He had 
gone quietly to sleep. They thought he 
would again awaken, but not so, for in 
that sleep the tired man “ walked with God 
and was not.” 

Professor Keck was a son of Thomas 
and Isabella (nee Kelchner) Keck. He 
was born in Lehigh county, Oct. 6, 1852, 
and was aged 64 years, II months and 9 
days at the time of his death. He received 
his primary education in the common 
schools, which was supplemented by a 
thorough course in the Keystone State 
Normal School, from which he graduated 
in 1874. Immediately thereafter he was 
appointed principal of the Hamburg high 
school, which position he held for three 
years. During the following four years 
he had charge of the training department 
of the Keystone State Normal School. He 
was elected superintendent of the public 
schools of Berks county in 1881. He ex- 
hibited marked qualifications for the office 
and during the nine years that he held this 
responsible position he added much to the 
efficiency of the schools throughout the 
country districts of his large county. 

Upon relinquishing the office he went to 
New York City, where he secured a posi- 
tion in the foreign freight department of 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad, remaining 
there one year. He was then appointed 








supervisor of the Indian Schools in Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, Utah and Colorado. 
During his residence in the West he had 
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many varied and interesting experiences 
peculiar to life in this sparsely settled 
region. Not liking life on the frontier, 
however, he returned to Kutztown, after a 
period of two years, and served as pro- 
fessor of history in the Normal School for 
one year. After the death of Professor 
Neff he became teacher of English gram- 
mar and history, which position he held 
at the time of his death. 

Professor Keck was a man of high pur- 
pose, an industrious and energetic worker, 
and his success in life was richly deserved. 
He married Susan Kaufman August 27, 
1891, at which time his wife was serving 
as preceptress at the Normal School. She 
passed away some years ago. In 1883 
Ursinus College conferred upon him the 
degree of master of arts. In 1885 he was 
elected treasurer of the Pennsylvania State 
Educational Association and held this office 
at the time of his death, surpassing in 
length of service any other treasurer of 
the Association. In his thirty years in this 
position he saw the organization grow from 
220 to more than 10,000 members, and 
handled more than $80,000. He was a 
member of the Masonic Order, of which he 
was a past master, and treasurer of his 
lodge at the time of his death. He was 
buried at the Charles Evans cemetery in 
Reading. 


_— 
—_— 


CAPITAL PARK TREES. 


MULL’S Legislative Handbook, says 
the Philadelphia Ledger, always con- 
sidered correct, has been caught napping. 
It contains a list of provincial or Colonial 
Governors of Pennsylvania that does not 
conform in any way, it is asserted, with the 
order followed in hanging the paintings of 
former governors in the Governor’s private 
office at the Capitol. The latter work was 
personally superintended by the late Gov- 
ernor Pennypacker, who ought to have had 
the order of sequence correct. 

The question who were the first six gov- 
ernors of Pennsylvania arose at a recent 
conference in Harrisburg, when Warren 
H. Manning, the Boston landscape archi- 
tect, who is planning for the development 
of Capitol Park, and Superintendent 
Shreiner, of the Board of Public Grounds 
and Buildings, took up with the Governor 
the tree-planting program for Arbor Day. 

State Librarian Montgomery, who has 
been working out historical data in con- 
nection with the ceremony, was appealed to. 

“Which is right?” asked the governor. 

“Neither,” replied the State librarian. 

The importance of the question at this 
time is due to the fact that the compre- 
hensive tree-planting plans for the park are 
to be started October 26. A white oak 








will be planted at Third and Walnut streets, 
facing the new $1,000,000 Penn-Harris 
Hotel, and the tree will be called “ William 
Penn,” after the first governor. Six trees 
will be planted and named after governors 
by the State officials who plant them, and 
trees now growing in the park and which 
fit into the plan will be dedicated to a 
governor. 

In the executive office of the governor 
the first governors’ portraits are those of 
William Penn, William Keith, Patrick Gor- 
don, James Logan, James Hamilton and 
John Penn. Smull’s starts off with William 
Penn, with Governor Benjamin Fletcher, 
of New York, as a Pennsylvania pro- 
visional governor, second; and then the 
records are hazy down to 1790, there being 
a long line of lieutenant and deputy gov- 
ernors and deputies to deputies who served 
out this interim. 

“Now,” said the governor, “ the question 
arises: Will the trees be named after the 
list of saintly names in Smull’s or after the 
equally saintly portraits that look down 
upon me in my office? Until somebody 
shows conclusively that Governor Penny- 
packer was in error I am inclined to hold 
to the order of the portraits.” 

It is estimated that it will be a century 
before the corner of Third and North 
streets, the northwest corner of the park, 
is reached, if the plan to plant trees fifty 
feet apart and ninety-five and one-half feet 
back from the building lines is followed 
and each tree is named after a governor. 

“The tree-planting problem is being 
worked out so that there will be no more 
hit-or-miss-plan about it,” said Mr. Man- 
ning. In the mall which will face the 
eastern approach to the Capitol rows of 
trees, probably red oaks, will be dedicated 
to the cities of the State, and each muni- 
cipality may eventually be asked to con- 
tribute one tree. 


— 
—>— 





OUR SCHOOL ARBOR DAY 





Sher impetus already given to the plant- 

ing of trees, flowers, vines and shrub- 
bery, by the observance of Arbor Day, is 
an all-sufficient encouragement for its con- 
tinuance. Indeed, we have every reason to 
believe that it is now well established as a 
fixed institution of our school life; and it 
scarcely needs more than a simple re- 
minder of the fact that the time is again 
here for the annual Fall observance of the 
day. 

No statistics that can be regarded as com- 
plete have been summarized, but, from the 
reports that have come under our notice, 
we may safely say that Arbor Day has in- 
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duced the planting of hundreds of thou- 
sands, aye, millions—of trees that are 
already a source of pleasure and profit in 
all parts of the State; that school grounds 
in many places have been permanently im- 
proved and ornamented, and that thousands 
of homes have been made so attractive in 
their surroundings as to constitute centers 
of influence that are ever making for refine- 
ment and culture. 

Let the good work go on, then. Each 
particular locality should, by this time, have 
learned from experience what is the best 
course to pursue with reference to the time, 
the programme, and the planting on Arbor 
Day. In this way, by heeding the lessons 
of experience, improvements can be made, 
variety afforded, and satisfactory results 
constantly secured. 

A mistake, sometimes made, is in the un- 
due length of the programme. There may 
be too much programme and too little plant- 
ing. In saying this we do not underesti- 
mate the importance of the literary features 
of the day. But we may overdo this 
matter, and instead of disseminating useful 
knowledge and leaving pleasant impres- 
sions, we may succeed in making the cele- 
bration wearisome to those whose interest 
ought to be challenged and held above 
everything else. There ought to be one 
good, fresh, carefully prepared address, not 
longer than fifteen or twenty minutes, a few 
short selections and recitations by some 
of the pupils so as to make them feel that 
they have a personal interest in the per- 
formance, and plenty of music in which all 
can participate. 

Then the children should be taught how 
to plant by actually doing it themselves 
under the direction of the teacher or of 
some one who knows how it should be done. 
There is an art in digging the hole for a 
tree right; in cutting the sod out square 
or round and with a clean, even edge—in 
shoveling the earth out and placing it, if 
desired, on boards or bagging previously 
provided for the purpose, so that it can be 
easily put back and the surplus removed 
without injuring the appearance of the sur- 
rounding sod—in setting the tree, or what- 
ever it be, straight—in arranging the roots 
properly—and cleaning up neatly when all 
is done. These and other details can only 
be mastered by giving them personal at- 
tention. It is by the doing of practical 
things that we learn best how to do them, 
and never forget them. 

The fact that the school grounds may not 
admit of any more planting, need not stand 
in the way of further efforts in this direc- 
tion. The streets and highways are open 
for miles and miles, and we cannot go 
wrong in beginning the work of lining them 
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on either side with rows of shade trees. In 
some European countries the highways are 
thus edged with beautiful trees—sometimes, 
fruit trees, mostly cherry trees in many 
localities—whose branches unite in offering 
the hospitable shade that is so grateful to 
the weary traveler and the plodding beast. 
It is besides a most pleasing feature of the 
landscape. For the present, at least, we 
imagine there is no lack of room, if only 
there be the right disposition to utilize the 
opportunity which Arbor Day affords for 
doing a useful service in our day and gen- 
eration. 





WAR RESOLUTIONS OF NATIONAL 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 





HE National Education Association, 
assembled in annual convention in 

the city of Portland under unprecedented 
conditions of World War, recognizes that 
the first duty of the hour is whole-hearted 
National loyalty. Our supreme wish is to 
give the fullest measure of service for the 
sacred cause of our country and our allies, 
in defense of democracy and righteousness. 
We pledge to President Wilson and the 
National administration, and to governors 
and other authorities of our respective 
states, that we will conduct all educational 
affairs committed to our care in this spirit, 


) putting aside for the present, the considera- 


tion of all other questions, however im- 
portant. 

We rejoice that the young men and 
young women of our country have mani- 
fested such a splendid spirit of patriotic 
devotion to the national cause. The rec- 
ords of our secondary schools, colleges and 
universities, give proof that the American 
educational system has not failed to incul- 
cate the spirit of patriotism. We are proud 
of the work that our young people are 
doing in army, navy, training camps, hos- 
pitals, and Red Cross service. 

Realizing that this is not to be a war of 
a few months, that victory is to be won, 
not so much by individual valor, as by 
organization and full use of the resources 
of the Nation, we are convinced that the 
educational system must be maintained in 
the highest possible state of efficiency. 

All are agreed the standards in the ele- 
mentary, secondary and industrial schools 
must not be allowed to deteriorate during 
this crisis, but if possible, must be im- 
proved. Likewise, collegiate and profes- 
sional education must be encouraged and 
further developed, because one of the 
greatest needs of the country both in war 
and in periods of national reconstruction is 
trained leadership. 

In this spirit we recommend to all who 
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are responsible for educational organiza- 
tion and administration that they survey 
present conditions and evaluate the work 
being done in order that the greatest pos- 
sible efficiency may be immediately secured. 
Revision of courses of study, improvement 
of methods of instruction, alterations in the 
lengths and dates of school terms, shorten- 
ing of vacations and holidays, adaptations 
of school days with provision for part time 
work, the maintenance of continuation 
schools, the wider use of school plants, 
prompt organization and further develop- 
ment of industrial and other forms of vo- 
cational work—all these matters should re- 
ceive immediate attention and prompt ac- 
tion. 

Physical education, including medical in- 
spection for all children in all schools, 
should be worked out wisely and empha- 
sized as never before. 

In technical institutions, colleges and uni- 
versities where the young men are of suit- 
able age, we recommend that the govern- 
ment give every encouragement to genuine 
military training, ample in scope and prac- 
tical in character. 

The Nation needs the benefits of genuine 
thrift and conservation of all resources. 
To this end, we recommend that all schools 
and institutions make definite provision for 
the teaching of these practical virtues. We 
recommend that the existing extension de- 
partments of our land grant colleges, nor- 
mal schools, universities, and other insti- 
tutions be strengthened in order that their 
advantages may be’ brought to all the 
people. 


— 
> 


STATE’S BIG SCHOOL YEAR. 








PENNSYLVANIA invested $7,333,564 in 
construction of school houses outside of 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh in the year 
ending July 1, 1917, according to a report 
recently made forthe State Board of Edu- 
cation by Dr. J. George Becht, Secretary 
of the Board. This programme is the most 
ambitious in the way of school building 
known in the State in any year. The two 
large cities spent millions in addition to the 
sum expended in fifty-three of the counties. 

The report shows there were 22 build- 
ings, ranging in price from $50,000 to 
$100,000, six from $100,000 to $200,000, six 
from $200,000 to $300,000 and two cost- 
ing over $600,000. Plans for 223 other 
buildings were submitted to the Board, the 
cost varying from $100 to $50,000. Twenty- 
three proposed buildings were abandoned 
because of the high cost of material and 
labor. Inquiries made by Dr. Becht showed 
that material prices went up in the year 
from 15 to 35 per cent. 





Allegheny county leads the counties in 
number of buildings, showing 24 to cost 
over $650,000. Luzerne and Washington 
divide next honors with 18, but Fayette is 
right behind with 17. Berks shows seven; 
Blair, three; Bucks, seven; Bradford, five; 
Beaver, five; Butler, six; Cambria, four- 
teen; Chester, four; Delaware, nine; Erie, 
six; Franklin, four; Dauphin, three; Lack- 
awanna, nine; Lancaster, five; Lehigh, 
three; Montgomery, ten; Northampton, 
four; Northumberland, three; Schuylkill, 
eight; Westmoreland, fifteen, and York, 
four. Some of these schools cost as high 
as $250,000, but there were many rural 
schools in the list. 


— 


STATE SPELLING BEE. 


Fhe has recently been an official re- 

vival of the spelling bee in New 
York, under the leadership of Commis- 
sioner Charles G. Wilson, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and Dr. John H. 
Finley, State Commissioner of Education. 
To promote interest in the bee four prizes 
were offered, amounting to $50 in all, to be 
awarded to the successful contestants at 
the State Fair in Syracuse, held September 
10-15. Each county of the State was rep- 
resented by the champion speller of its 
local schools. The State Fair Commis- 
sion paid the railway fare of each young 
contestant to Syracuse where the State 
Fair was held. 

Long before the hour appointed, on the 
day set for the “bee,” the boys and girls 
entitled to take part in it began to arrive. 
There were big boys and little boys, tall 
girls and tiny girls. At the entrance gates 
they were met by young women wearing 
bright “Spelling Bee” sashes, and thence 
were conducted to headquarters. From 
the very beginning it was evident that the 
contestants were eager with anticipation, 
ready for the ordeal ahead of them, and 
without signs of nervousness. To be sure, 
each and every one had the confidence in- 
spired by previously winning the champion- 
ship of school and district, township and 
county; and in recognition of this skill 
Commissioner Wilson presented to each 
contestant a certificate of proficiency just 
before the beginning of the contest. 

Directly afterward, in the amphitheater 
of the dairy building, with hundreds of 
parents and friends earnestly looking on, 
the contest began. Commissioner John H. 
Finley, of the State Department of Educa- 
tion, pronounced the words. But so pro- 
ficient did the pupils prove that by noon 





‘only three out of the fifty contestants as- 


sembled had been “spelled down.” The 
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Commissioners and district superintendents 
in charge began to look serious. They de- 
bated whether or not it would be possible to 
spell the boys and girls down on the five- 
thousand-word list that had been prepared 
by the Department of Education. 

After luncheon the contest was resumed. 
At three o’clock the Commissioners looked 
still more puzzled, for not a dozen con- 
testants were “down.” Then written con- 
tests were resorted to, but even at 4:30 
o’clock about sixteen still remained stand- 
ing. It was then decided to resort to a 
supplementary list of words not on the pre- 
scribed list, but composed of difficult words 
especially chosen to be used only in emer- 
gency. By this means the remaining six- 
teen contestants were reduced to eight, and 
these to the four winners very late in the 
afternoon. The prizes were then awarded 
to these winners in gold coin. 

When President Finley was obliged to 
go, Inspector Congdon took his place. The 
contestants were divided into two groups, 
says the School Bulletin, on opposite ends 
of the platform, and one group was allowed 
to sit while words were pronounced to the 
other. Only two failed and at 4 o’clock 
another written test of 100 words followed. 
Eight contestants still held their own and 
it was apparent that it was hopeless to end 
the contest with the 5,000 words. So after 
a ten-minutes recess, at 5 o’clock a special 
test was made of 50 outside words, in com- 
mon use, but not in the 5,000 and designedly 
difficult. Here they are and we invite our 
readers to try having them pronounced to 
them and see how many will be missed. 


triumphant embodiment chloroform 
convalescent superstitious dissatisfied 
miscellaneous nutritious secede 
impervious annoyance _ reciprocity 
impiety encompass  ptomaine 
remittance | encumbrance permissible 
diligence surveillance paralysis 
supersede affectation oscillation 
suffrage affiliate irresistible 
supercilious aggression inveigle 
superannuatedcomparative temperament 
supremacy development accessible 
effective necessarily accelerate 
effusion peaceable abhorrence 
depression _ picnicking occurrence 
emanate precede lineament 
embassy eminence 


No one spelled them all correctly, the 
winners missing respectively 2, 7, 8, and 
10 words. 

“Tt has been estimated that at least fif- 
teen hundred elimination contests were held 
throughout New York State in preparation 
for the State Fair contest. At these pre- 


liminary examinations the boys and girls 
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who took part totaled nearly twenty-five 
thousand. Of the fifty county winners 
who came to the Fair, sixteen were boys 
and thirty-four girls. These statistics can 
only suggest the tremendous interest that 
the spelling bee has created throughout the 
State. They also suggest the impetus 
given to the study of spelling in New York. 
But the spelling contests have done more 
than this. They have everywhere served 
to quicken community spirit and to 
strengthen the bonds of neighborhood pride 
and loyalty.” 





COLLEGES FOR WOMEN. 


Te Linden Hall Seminary for girls and 

young women was founded in 1746 
by the Moravian Church, at Lititz, in Penn- 
sylvania. The Seminary Bulletin publishes 
these extracts from the scholarly address 
of Prof. H. M. J. Klein, of Franklin and 
Marshall College, at the late Commence- 
ment of this noted school: 

The education of woman in America has 
had a very interesting development for two 
centuries. In the early history of our 
country the education of womanhood was 
exceedingly simple and narrow. Even in 
historic Boston, girls were not permitted 
to attend public schools until the year 1790, 
and then the sessions were limited to the 
summer months. In the same year in 
which the Constitution of the United 
States was adopted, one of the prominent 
New England towns voted that it did not 
wish to be under any expense for school- 
ing girls. 

As American life progressed, the educa- 
tion of woman enlarged. It is an interest- 
ing psychological fact that from an ex- 
tremely simple and plain education of 
woman, the pedulum swung for a time to 
the other extreme, and for a decade or two 
the education for woman in America 
passed into a type that might be symbolized 
by the butterfly. Woman’s education was 
looked upon in the light of a finishing 
school in which certain accomplishments 
were to be acquired. Before long, how- 
ever, a new type of education for woman 
began to develop. The elements entering 
into it were personality and religion. THe 
new note which was struck for the educa- 
tion of woman in America was character- 
ized by a sense of duty. The inscription 
on the monument of Mary Lyon, bearing 
the words which she spoke near the end of 
her career are characteristic of this new 
note in woman’s education: “ There is noth- 
ing in the universe which I fear but that I 
shall not know all my duty or shall fail to 
do it.” Now education became a thing 
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primarily for human betterment. Women 
were trained for service. Not that the 
literary or the domestic were neglected, 
not that the ornamental was scorned, but 
these things were supplemented by the 
higher element of Christian service. 

It was in that wonderful reconstruction 
period which came after the Civil War that 
this new phase of woman’s education in 
America became most prominent. Many 
of the institutions for the higher education 
of woman in America were founded be- 
tween the sixth and seventh decades of the 
nineteenth century. Vassar, Smith, Wel- 
lesley, and Bryn Mawr were all established 
and incorporated at about this time. 

It is a fact worth noting that the very 
motives which brought into existence the 
four largest woman’s colleges of America, 
after the Civil War, were practically iden- 
tical with the principles on which Linden 
Hall had been working for a full century, 
before these modern schools came into ex- 
istence. When Matthew Vassar founded 
the College which bears his name, he said, 
“Tt is my hope to be the instrument in the 
hands of Providence of founding and per- 
petuating an institution which shall accom- 
plish for young women what our colleges 
are accomplishing for young men.” You 
all know how Matthew Vassar first of all 
visited a London hospital in 1845 and de- 
cided at that time to devote a large portion 
of his fortune and his lifetime to some 
benevolent purpose. For fifteen years he 
tried to decide upon the object of his 
benevolence. 

Not until 1860 did he come to the con- 
clusion that the best thing that he could do 
with his means was to establish a higher 
education for women, and thus best to 
honor God and his fellowmen. “ At differ- 
ent times,” he said, “I have regarded vari- 
ous plans with favor, but these have all 
been dismissed, one after another, until the 
subject of erecting and endowing a college 
for the education of young women was 
presented for my consideration. The nov- 
elty, grandeur and benignty of the idea 
arrested my attention, therefore, I have 
come to the conclusion that the establish- 
ment and endowment of an institution for 
the education of young women is a work 
which will satisfy my highest aspirations, 
and will be under God a rich blessing to 
this city and state, to our country and the 
world.” 

In the founding of Smith College, the 
pastor of Sophia Smith, the man who was 
her counsellor in the organization of the 
college, said that the four cardinal prin- 
ciples that said college should embody 
were, first, the educational advantages 
given in it should be equal to those afforded 





young men in their colleges; second, Bib- 
lical study and Christian religious culture 
should be prominent; third, the college sys- 
tem of buildings or homes for the students 
should prevail; fourth, men should have a 
part in the government and instruction as 
well as women. So in the founding of 
Bryn Mawr College, Dr. Joseph Taylor 
said that it was his purpose to build an 
institution of learning for the advanced 
education of women which should afford 
them the advantages which are so freely 
offered to young men. 

In the founding of Wellesley College, the 
purpose which influenced Mr. Durant was 
conspicuously religious. Originally the 
college seemed to be filled with religious 
purpose. Prayer was a part of the aca- 
demic routine. Mr. Durant desired espe- 
cially to educate the daughters of ministers 
and of missionaries, and to help them to 
render service similar to that which their 
parents had rendered. 

Now if you will stop to think a moment 
of the motives, traditions and ideals on 
which this splendid old school known as 
Linden Hall is based, you will realize that 
it has embodied for a century and a half 
the very principles which have given birth 
to that which is best and most influential 
in the largest institutions which have been 
established for the womanhood of America 
in more recent times. 

Bearing these facts in mind, we cannot 
help expressing our wonder anew on this 
occasion, that here in Lancaster county— 
Linden Hall Seminary at Lititz—a school 
for the higher education of woman was 
established in the year 1746, which has 
maintained through all these one hundred 
and seventy-one years a reputation for ex- 
cellence that many colleges of more recent 
growth and more outward development 
might well envy. In Linden Hall Seminary 
for girls and young women we have splen- 
did traditions, and, like sentiment and 
ideals, traditions are an invaluable factor 
in the shaping of youth. Traditions cannot 
be bought with money; traditions cannot 
be wrought by force; traditions cannot be 
created at will. There is only one thing 
that can produce them, and that is the asso- 
ciations, friendships and fellowships that 
can be cultivated by long periods of time 
alone, and passed down from one genera- 
tion to another as a heritage. Whenever I 
come to this beautiful, restful, inspiring 
old quadrangle, and hear the tumult of the 
halls, I say to myself, What a beautiful 
thing for the youthful spirit is college tra- 
dition. It gives background to a school 
and it nourishes the spirit of youth with a 
world of tender, wistful, delicate, and 
wholesome emotions. 
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« T’ve heard your chopped music,” said the old 
master. “It was a young woman, with as many 
white muslin flounces as the planet Saturn has rings, 
that made it. She gave the music stool a whirl or 
two, and fluffed down on it like a whirl of soap-suds 
in a hand-basin. Then she pushed up her cuffs as if 
she was going to fight for the championship belt. 
Then she worked her wrists and hands, to limber ’em 
I suppose, and spread out her fingers until they looked 
: as though they would pretty much cover the whole 
key-board, from the growling end to the little squeaky 
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one, Then those two hands of hers made a jump ag 
the keys as though they were a couple of tigers com. 
ing down on a flock of black and white sheep, and the 
piano gave a great howl as if its tail had been trod on. 
Dead stop—so still that you could hear your hair 
growing! Then another jump and another howl, as 
if the piano had two tails and you had trod on’em 
both at once, and then a grand clatter and scramble, 
and a string of jumps, up and down and back and 
forward, one hand over the other more like a stampede 
of rats and mice than anything J call music. I like to 








OUR FLAG IS THERE, 


1, Our 
2. That flag withstood the 


flag is our flag 
hands have sought that flag 


Full Chorus. 





flag isthere, our flag isthere! 
battle’s roar, With foemen stout, with foemen brave; Strong 





e’ll greet it with three loud huzzas, Our 


is there! Be - hold _ the glo-rious stripes and stars! 
to lower, And found, a speed-y, wa-t’ry grave. 





hearts have fought for that bright flag, Strong hands sustain’d it mast-head high, 


«That. 


to see how proud 


like unstain’d in peace or war, 


flag isknownon ev’-ryshore: The standard of a 


it waves, Brings tears 





gal-lant band, A- 


ev’ - ry eye. 
hap - py land. 


to 


of joy 
It floats o’er free-dom’s 





hear a woman sing, and J like to hear a fiddle sing; 
but these noises they hammer out of their wood and 
ivory anvils—don’t talk to me! I know the difference 
between a bull-frog and a wood-thrush.”——Dr. Holmes. 

CHILDREN have a certain instinct in the matter 
of musical memory which older people have not. It 
is something like the memory of the carrier-pigeon 
ana the dog. A class of young children can be 
trained to remember the pitch of certain fixed tones, 
such as C, F sharp, B flat, A, and indeed all that we 
know in music, so that you may say to them, “Sing 





G,” A sharp, C, D flat, F,or any other tone, and 
they will sing it as promptly and correctly as they 
will answer questions on the multiplication table. 
This is of transcending interest and importance. 
Only children can learn to dothis. And yet with 
such capabilities we have been content to let them 
grow up, and then we try to teach a handful to sing, 
organize a quartette here, train a solo there, and all the 
while let the children go losing those best years of their 
lives when nature makes them all singers, and gives 
them this wonderful memory of musical tones. 








